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ABSTRACT 

This document reports a four-year mult idisciplinary 
pilot project in which students worked with low-income urban 
residents to investigate possible inequities in consumer prices and 
credit. This project integrated classroom learning and practical 
experience. During the first quarter of each school year, a core 
research study group was formed. Actual student participations was in 
the second and third quarters of each year, the second quarter being 
introductory; the third being full-time research. Students lived in 
center-city metropolitan areas during the third gaarter and were in 
contact with the coro group at least two days a week. Results 
indicate increased enrollments in the project and classes are now 
regularly listed in the University catalog. The project was conclrided 
to be a desirable alternative and/or addition to classroom experience 
for some students. (Authot/HJM) 
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Purpopo. 

This in ths 3:Gpo?:t o5: fr>ur yearc G::pc::le'icG v;ltb. a '.-rUccip- 
llnary pi.lot project. Stu^'.ont^ v?o::Ucl1 v;lt:h lo^-;-inc:o;.G u7:ban rcn-idG' ts 
to invi-^rtisatc possible ineqirltlos ir, consnv/.er pricfir; anu croiit. This 
project: ir.tG£;rato ■] clasorooi;- leanilnf: r.-".cl practical ■e:cpcr5.Gace. It 
alco iiiEtructc:). tarj;et circa re.ricin^-tn in r.urvc^' and data tech:n'.que5i. 

Proco iMVP- 

Dur-n^; the f5.rst quarter of each rjchool year, a core research stn-Iy 
group v;a3 forived* Actual student p^irtlcination vjar> in the second and 
third quarters of each year, the se,GQnd quarter beln^ introductory; t'he 
third bein^; full-tir.c research. St^uderitf? lived in center-city v.ietro*- 
politan area 3 chj^^.n^ the third quarter and uere in contact \}ith the core 
group at least t\;o days a ;;ee!<. 

Resul^if: 

Increasin3ly lar^^c nurr-bcrs of students have been enrolling. The classes 
are no'j regularly listed in the University catalog. 

C one lug: inns 

Student-raculty-ReGident Planned Field Research is a desirable altern- 
ative and/or addition to classroom experience for sorne students. 
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The idea behind this effort: caiiie from a conversation vjith .ienior, 
Miss Jean Snider, during Movemberj 1967, tiiy first tGrni at the Ui iversity 
of Oregon. The coavercation tool: place during the fall teru\ f ol] .ov7j.ng the 
increasiasly "hot sup/.vierF/^ of 1966 ao.cl 1957, \/nich \7itnG3sed insurrections 
in \7att3, Tampa, Cincinnati, Atla^^ta, He^^ark, and Detroit, I had just 
returned fron tuo yearr. ir Latin America, vjher?. i had listened o'.i '^^oicn 
of America" to nev:/s broadcasts about the urban insurrections and had rea l 
about then in the overseas editions of Tin^e and llev7sv ?ee'k> VJanting to under- 
stand the v?hys and v7herefores behind those insurrectionr 1 asked ^-.tudents 
in ray basic vuarketinj/: class to analyze the socio-econoctilc characteristic:? 
of Tf.ajor West Coast cities _arid, together v-ith student volunteers, I began 
making vjeekly trips to. the ianer-city area of Portland, Oregon- 

It soon becaine obvious that: 

There V7ere real socio-econonvic problems in our cities re- 
sulting from racispj; 

The middle and upper middle class V7hite student, frequently 
a citizen of the suburbs, had neither A'^'^^gr e^^J^,^ ^ '^'^-^'^'^ '-^^'^^•^^7^ '' 
standing; of v?hat was barinenin;^ in t he inner city ; 

• That ss-u^e p;rouo of students (v?ho \nade up the vast irsajorit>- 
of rny class) had no experience outside the classroorn, The^- 
had eitperleaced only the classrooir-. They kno.? V5ell ho\<? to 
play the processor's sar:ies, but V7ere i»io3t unsure of their 
skills in the real V3orld, 

Therefore, sorr.e students and I requested Regional Research Punds to try 
an experientially based education program ^vhich cnpied several ideas irron 
Samuel Bas^cin^s ^^Experimental Field Study Centers (Beachhead Colleges),"* USOE 
Project No. 7-E-090, Grant Uo. OEG- 1-7-070090-3713. Raving subr.nitte:] a pro- 
posal on January 15, 1968, ^.^e had ejected funding by April, 1968, in time 
for our field uork, IIov;ever, funding was not available until after the first 
year's experience had been con;plcted. 

This document is the final report of four years of e^^perience. Alt^o 
submitted T?ith this X7ritten report is a 16 IM sound and color filni "Honky 
Seninar in SoulJ^ Tlie filr/i is the report ^ (Jroiv. the students, and Ir^ the 
students, of their field research experience. 
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IiTTROOUCTIOIT 

Th:'.fi is the report of four di?:fererit yearr, exoeriep.ce with ivtulti- 
disciplinary Ptuclent-- faculty-recirlent teav.s. Tho.f^e tea[:if; 5t:te:jn(:ec: to 
in.te^.rate clajT2:*roor;j learning. with practical field experience acr a part 
of . the acacle:*ic: piro^^raa. of a State University. StnclenLs liivolve'l i-i the- 
field research tooV. coMrser> for cre:Iit within the Dcpartr:,e;;t of iiarketir-.g 
(College of Business A'biiiiifstraLioa) , or the school of Co-;',T;unity Service 
and tuhlic Aff:^.irs. The -.-lultiple realities of a i:e\i ciiairman in the 
Department of Marketing, the h'randr.e-; School of Co^-vnu.nlty Service an.l 
Public Affairs, and the student-spoi-^sore'.l aad funde! ''SEAHDH'^"- prosra-t} 
peritiitted r^reater free.-lo::i of experirieriuatiori at the University o^ OrG-;0'i 
than at a nul.^\her 0\ other colleges thron3hout the nation. 

Neither the departn^.ent cliairi!:£ii p.or I realized ^tliere was. ^apy trad!-- 
ti onal evpGctat iop. concerning the !VJivh;cr of crerlit hours Itl an "opea seai- 
ir:a':'^ for uiiderr^;radLiates. So V7a asi-ii^i-re 1 variable credit^ 5 to 15 ter^n 
hoin:r^, depeadiii;^; upon the tlnie spert in the inner city. Then the nev? 
Scho?l of eO':'.ir.v..ini ty Service and I-ublic Affairs permitted r^e to cross-list 
ioj C'-.urse Tgith theivi, go that, liberal arts stude^.ts T;?ho did not \vaut to 
tahe. courser- in '^BuGlness*' had an alternative. Tsie SEAPvCE-procrar.^ puhli- 
cised, yes, advertised, th.e Innovative courcen thr-^u^hoat the Uaiversity 
aid thereb^r spread the v:ord across ca:"ipuG. 

The current puhj.ications on education indicate that : 

There are many •coruplaints about lack of relev_a:nce in class- 
room lenrning in hi^^^her education; 

Independent study produces results v?hich are as '^good'^ as 
those of traditional courses; ' 

. y . ^'Aro.ount studied/' v;hich raay be. a proxy variable for ar-.:oup.t 

,of interest in a subject, see:::.s to be the n^ost .iraportant 
cause for differences in v;hat is learned as u-easured by pe:r- . 
forniance on tests; 

. More attention needs be directed, at the post-secondary level, 
to proble^r.s of the inner cities; 

Students as volunteers can make meaningful contribution's; 

We need to cut across a^e gronpin-];s an^*l incorporate- rc:ancepts 
and experiences of different eras ; 

Students working outside the classroon; have, not a IvJays- enjoyed 
great success, yet, in such situations, students shoul'd be 
able to learn a great deal and provide assistance; 



- The University of .Oregon's version of a '^xrce university: 



If. clMc^itlo:^., it ?.r; ifircqucn t]./ clirrfciiU: to prnvirip. a co::- 
nectlnn bctv^ce;: ro:-:erircli e.-C the iri;i?le..--entat-; o 's o: Ideas 
dcvelopc'l b;; roc-cavch Ir. th.s e lucati oi-:cn 1 r.;ar]:ott:])?.acf:, i^e,, 
the curriciilnr.^ 

This report dlGCusrjcs the evolutlo:"!, gucccc??cGj and sborlco ■ilnr;s of 
a pilot project entltl'?j: "Sti.i1ont-Paculty-?venldent rla'Tie-J Field Research 
for Collej^e Gti^dents" (CEG-9-^-^10?0-0l34(010)) . The aiw. var. to 1-tcgrcnte 
clacGroo". Ic^irnin^ V7lth practical f:lcld experience ip order to -real uith 
son'-e proV.lenG In cdncat-' oi-? ar v;ell as selecte 1 origan isswes. Specifically, 
ve hoped to n.oet the ;':ollnv?ln[; r;oalr;: 

A, to educate and train colle;7,e ctiidents to do flell refjearch a-d 
dra^: cone lus io:":R (:ror- that research; 

B. to Gilucatc stude-».ts to v7orV. In a group oriented to';7arl co-^L-ionly 
agreed noon object: ves through tasl: asslgnr ents; 

to Involve r,t'jde:v:.^ directly, throiijh ^^feld vJorVv, In one of: the 
major problem areaa in the Ui-lten States^ thereby i-al:!::^;^ cource 
inaterial ::ore releva'it; 

D, to ^ive. student.'^ the npportiviity to apply clas^ronu; :,iater5al to 
practical field experle-ce; 

E. to evaluate f-'.cld experience as a learnl'n^^ device; 

to discci; -^-ate the ror/jltc of the clar^sroo- a .1 field experience 
to the larger university coi-.. ty ; 

to train r;hGttT' res:. 'e-ts to Ide^jtlfy the pro'-le:"n of their co:,:.vj-:- 
ity, to concldcr alter.iative::, ard to rove tov;srd sol'*tlonR. 

VJe hypothesised that theoretical and classvooi-^^ v}ork applle.l to actv.al 
field experience i?ould accor plish the^e objectives: 

1. lov^er ancr-le in the stude-ts Involve!; 

2. provide a broader base for Instl tutlorallza tion of field vjork at 
the Uuiverclty of Ore^;;r>Q; 

3. be an er.cellc/t pilot project for the diffusion oT educational In- 
novation; 

4. provide a greater 5;tudent auarenei;s urban proble.-is; 

5. provide more positive student v:ev; toward on^-ca^'puc curriculum; 

6. ipake for [greater learning about the econo:\tics of urban poverty: 

7. ir.ake for greater learnl :^ about the sociology oc urban politics. 



ITear the' bGf;:?.nnln3' o l: each acarlG.r.lc year, one tn thrae uacleir^praclua -le . 

• stu-.leiits (v7ho have V7ovko-:I vae In prcvlouG terns and/or have an Inlrerer; t 

in v?orkin3 op- projects off the Cc-:.\t-)i.?.?) have s^thered T.;j_-h beylr: In- 

fornie.! cliscu.nslorss pvojectr. that nir|bt he i.indertf:lr.er! later in the year. 
When I firsit cams to tliG UP-iverri;! i:y af Oregon, my fjturler.t ^roup and I de- 

-voted at le£;Ct op.e day a vjeek -to cor-nuaity vlG5.tR clurlnr; fall tnrrr^- In. the 
last tv7o ye^xSy my coro. group o<: stiv^enLS aa*:! I have spent a daj every 
second or thi.rd veeh on initial coiai'Vinity coatacts. 

Each year the core ^roup and I prepare.! a' syllabus (/ippe ndix/i) and sel- 
ected reprint.'^ (Appcivdi::. B) jTor the preparatory tej:;,: vjhioh begai:; in. January, 
In addition, this past year ha."ided out a lif;t of projects from prev^lous 
years (Append!:: C) , plus. a lint o? pc-^slble projects (:or oprM:^, 1971 (Ap- 
pendix D) . The core ^roup of stnde.:tn pvtbllci?ied th^. tv?o terv.i (Hinter- 
Sprinr;) course ccqueace in the SEAllGII bulletin. These sa?:e Gtudcntc acted 
as co-leaders and student assistants; dorxng both the VJi.nter and Spring Terras 

The first terr. classroor": verb has four primary objectives: 

Get the student to confront hlr.isclf and vjliat it is he scants to 
do; (Renriings: Shaatunr:; Conpougd .and The tyred ) 

Help the student to begin to understand the probleins ol: poverty, 
especially those problems faced by the consuf-.er; in the Inrjer . 
city; (Readings: The Po cr Pay llove ^ Kerr.er Conin^issio' Report , 
plus a required v7eekead trip to the iaaer. city In additioiT to 
one or tv?o 12-hour days of contact in the coT.n-iUnity acconr;panied 
by the professor) 

Help the student understand the strengths, ,v;eahnesses and inter- 
ests of others in the class; (a \?eeher'.l retreat av;ay froLr, the 
canipus and Trequeat svaall group discussions a^^d v7ork ^i^roups 
throughout the tcrii) ; 

Develop necessary skills such as survey research, techniques: 
(Readings; Surve" Research , Statistical Cor.cc.rits ) 

The above clarisroon^ vjork during the. first term has the further result 
of separating out ii-any students v;ho decide that the project-oriented second 
term is not suited for thenu The intended end result .of the preparatory 
term is a project proposal which is accepted by so;iie indigenouis coran-.unity 
group that V7ill then send a written invitatior. asking certain students to 
co!r.e vork V7ith them. 

. During and 1969 there V7as close rnonitoring by the con^munity agenci 

of the skill level of students, for there v:as the frequent assumption (us- 
ually unstated) that., only collegr. graduates (and usually, only those with 
the specif icallj/ applicable adva-ced degrees) could make meaningful contrib- 
utions. Also during 1969 measureer.eats of ^'alienation" vjore laade for mem- 
bers of the experiu^ental group yho VJent to Portland anl for certain sir.illar 
groups of students who remained in their classes on catrpus, Keasureraents 
were made at three points: 



(I) during tlvn ^5,'.:L:t teriM; t:haa, (2) at thG beginain;^ o.^: their ggcoVm:! 
{:G::m project: e::pe:c3.c;ice; ai:-:l, (3) ni: t:ho end of tlm gcco:;cI tcvni. 

Studento \}\io receive an ii-iviliotlon to'v^o^rk \iith a corainunity i^roup 
mov'e -o:\f . L-he car::puo i-'o*: pt lca::t: ^evon days, bv-t prc:7erabl3' foi.* the 
eatiro ter.v., T^e cjuudantc diiiclde vherc thoy will live aad viZh V7lioiJ.. 
TliO as3lj;i:ar:ta and I viDi;: the sttirbntc at leaot once a \/Gel-*. cpcr.dirr-; 
one or t;vo days in the field v^^lth Chs-'i. 

In su:v.r.'.ary , tlic tv7o corivi rjcquoncc ic. desicitied to cocublne a leaira- 
inz Gi.tuatlon \7ith coii-p.unlty cervice in urban co3:g a:.:ea:j. Pox'tlap.d; 
0^:03011 has been the voettir.^. In that cotcln^: tliere, ic ai\ exchaii^e *• 
relation5.:hip : 

'i: ' I. The ctudantc |>;lve,of theij: ti:.-S ai;d sklllo in dcinc jobs. 

/ , ... ■ ■ . . ""^ . . 

/ ■ 2, The local recidents give thci?: ^ tirr.e and skills in preoentin^; 
the huMn reality o'? be in^ .poor. 
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1^ TaG t:\?o ta3:' cov.rr;2 ocqucficc i:\ no:; lintcd cir- a rG;;,ul.£r*: coi.irjc 

to describe, the co;.irGO i;aqucnr:c. In iiay, lOlOyJthc. Co11c.;g o I Du^- 
inec-j Al-rInif?tv'U::-C' o'l l:>.g Uaivar o.T Cvg^o-^. u"on t<iG ''Av.ar i.Ccici 
AG.'^ociat-j.fvi o:? Collc;;:UitG ooliooln T/.k; J.nCL; j V,ev-terp, ZIoz'ClIc Tu-id 
A'wartl'"' fo*j: th:: r-tont i p.nov.a !:ivc :o:oj.::a: Ir. LU5;Ia:.:;^va-:l{.ia u'j 3choolr; 
Du:;j.r.Gr,r. . Thlc ^-^ir^ u!\c"-! i^i.rGt: Annr.al A.;a::it (A-voC:'/:oi:.; 7). T'^.at ir.oiiey 
har. bGcn rclj'ivarited i-7 a iio-.-:!'/ H\\'c^\o::i'/.':'.Ci cr lie::cir.:c!i Center*' 

ancl a ricv' co;:?::i2 Goquor.ca lia^ bcc::-i csta^-'li'.o^aO. \?i."i> thoGO .Tnn-ic (Appe-.i- 
dix G). 

2. Partially an a renult o:^ thiz pilo?*. project the idea ol: field vjoj:*!' 
e::perlentlal Icarnin.^; bar? ^i^a/.nod renpoctabi. lity at iO-i^ t'-'.c Vi'.ivoy.Bity 
o?. Ore;^o)i faculty, pac-.ilt :-.ei; at other colle[;er. and universl tier; hzve 
exprnor-ed in-c:.:ert in o"..i:'? e::per :'.Giicen during cpaeches V7l*xich v;era requested 
by and presented at six d\f.3erent locat?.onn tlirou^hout the r^ation (Uaiv- 
crGity oP. Delax:ar..-., i:a:iGas UniverGity, University of iIinnei;ota, Univsrsity 
of Mirj:;ourl at St. Lovir., Uiiiver.oity of OV-laliOf-.a, and Univercity of Te;-:an 
at Ar lir.[,ton) . Faculty of the Eco::o.iiin Deoartn-ents at several colleges 

in Oregon I'lave expresr.e.! interest in \io::>'.i\\z o^"^ expaiiciion of the "Beach- 
head CollejG-' concept. 

3. Student interest has sho^?a an incrcarrO. The nuniber of studentc- 
v7orkin[5 for an entire terva on their projects has increased eacri year, 
frov.i four in 19:)C to twelve in 1971 (Appeiydix C) . Thus, the total nun- 
ber of students- yet rernains snail but the number of student credit hours 
generated is increasing. For instance, ten students at 15 hours per tern 
generates the sar.ie nun^ber of credit iioars as fifty students at 3 hours 
per term. 

The increase in full tiiiie students has co;ue about because the core 
group of students (v;ho act as co- leaders and assistants) and I have si:ressed 
the great aniount of ti;;ie it tahes to do anything v;orthv:hiIe and the diffi- 
culty o: even beginning to linderstan:! the reality of the cor.ir^iuni ty \;ithout 
a full tern of involv;-.;ent. Typ.'..cally, the project is the first tiiiie the 
student has been evaluated on a pl'oject v;hich he conipleted outside the 
classrooiu. Appendix tl is a rather dramatic terni paper presented in IPi-S. 
On the other hand Appen;li:: I present:- a sa/rple o!: tv7o of the tea.u research 
reports tl'.at v'ore prepared; OT-.e in 1?G9, ''Cor^.parative Food Prices," and 
the other in 1971, ''Autouiobile Lepair in the uodel Cities Area." 

Some students have not been successful. Sorae tiiv.es the Professor has 
not been successful and thes^. are situations in \7liich failure to de- 
liver can hurt people. In Appe.idix C are listed the t'wenty ove projects 
undertahen in the four years "B'^^achhead College'' has been unde^rway. The 



tablG IjcIov? if3 ;-;y evalr.citlrj- o:^ tho ro.lativo ciuccccG o.? t%.OJ::o projects. 



Tabic L 

Relative Succa£.;ri o? IVanty-oiie Project,^: UiKlcrtaitc.i by ''BGachliearl 

Colle^'O" Studentn 



Rat in n Project IIuMlicr(r.) Total Nur.ibei 

_S£e •Appcr.cli;-: C o:? Projects 



Very Succe3G;?ul 1,2,4,8,11,14,15,16,17 9 

for ctuder.t, proj?- 
essor and corxiuuiity 

Successful for stud- 3,5,7,9,13,18,15 * 7 

ents but not 2ov 
c OF.r/iUiii ty (be caus e 
project later failed 
to Xi?orl: out) 

Successful for stud- 12 1 

ents but professor avA/ 
or coniTiiuaity failed 

students failed to 6,20,21 3 

produce 

partially successful 10 1 

for student, and later 
for conup.unity 



Total: 21 



'•^i-. About 50% of the students* who enter th.e f5.rr^t: term sequence drop 
out. That 50% never al:te;\^p^■.G to liie up a 'oprlns Term project. The 
drop r^>te in the first terni h-ns beccire even rao.-e pronounced on the 
course i^eputation h^s becor?.::: more widely kaov.ni. Tl^.e course title is 
''Consur!;er Froblerr^s of the Poor.'^ In the Icist txvo years students who 
do not know the professor ha^ro besun signing up for the course on tlie 
basis of word of ivtouth.and course title. In 1971 (I/inter Term) over 
80 students reported for the flrsh cl£s:Ji only 40 reported to the sec- 
ond class and only 25 students worlred on projects durins Spring Terp^.- 

Rol^- an-.bj fruity . The roles of all participaijts are ainbiguous. The 
professor and studei,t assistants are combination coaches, co-*v7orkers, 
friends, fathers, teachers, and enepiy. The students are co-workers, 
students, brothers, sisters, and co-nmunity luernbers, (Only or.e of the 
successful participants in the course sequence has been able to conv- 
partmentalise his life as is frequently done in classrooui and ^'a normal 
job.'.') The professor ir.ust step dov;n fror;: his pedestal. The professor 
is a co-\;orker and yet he is not. At tlraes the role airibiguitles have 
been difficult to handle. Appendix J is a final asslgnraent sheet I 
handed the 1959 students two weeks before the end of the term and three 
weeks before I was to leave for Mexico. ' In a normal class all aGsignraents 
would have been corr^ple ted. . In ,the project situation there vjas and is 
more independen«::e . TltIs assignment sheet v;as not entirely coniplied v?ith 
by the students. Students begin treating the profesf^or as a collcasue, 
and they i-gnore requests th^'.t r^aUe little sense to themselves. 

• ■■ ' 

A very delicate balance Is beln^ establish.ed between instructor and 
students in the Portland Project. On the one hand, students arc expected 
to take the initiative^ serving as '^free agents" in the' comnuinity programs 
in v?hich thoj? are participating. On the other hand, they are students 
and representatives of the University of Oregon; consequently the instructor 
must retain soiiie control and authority, and his role as ^'teacher*' must be 
:resplved. . S}.tnilarly, in the . difficult and ambiguous living conditions 
confronting many of the students (i.e., those; v?ho lived in Portland) , there 
may be a nviuiber of unresolved antagonisn;s' and feelings of estranseui^jnt 
among the students* 



The "Omnibus . Personality Inventory" was made available by ils. Mary Long- 
land for any Uinter Term student v7ho wanted to take it. The averaj^e of the 

• tv7enty one student.s taking the test v;as above, the: mean on the following dim- 
ensions: : "Thinkins Orientation," "Esthetics," '^Preference for Complexity," 
and; "Autonomy"; but w^re slightly belov; the: mean on "Altruism.'' Ms. Long- 

■ land suggested that the class profile vjas remarkably similar to that of the 
professor and the tvJo student assistants, and that the profiles on the "Om- 
nibus Personality Index": v;ere at great variance :from college norms. On the 

; baois of ; this one . test and her observaticns in class she felt that; students . 
.. and professor had selected one another. In her opinion, it was not a normal 
distribution for a college class. ^ , 



Aliens <:to n. In 1969 tv7o docfioral can li ^latc^* i.n r.-^ycholr^iy a'l- 
mi.nintcrc] a battary "True-7nIi.G" sem antic diCferentlal q\^.G5- 

tionf^, Thoir cone liisLons \;ere that the Portland Project Gtu'lent/: 
felt less allGiiatc,! d Cter tbs Cirot (Wiritar) quar^i-^v t'lnn prior to 
the first quarter, hvil: more alienated ^ollo-olnj; the pecnn'* (Sprln:^) 
quarter. The increaceJ ^illenation occurins duri'12 the second quarter 
can prohahly be attributed to 0:1^ o: tv?o factors: (a) th.:; relation- 
ship of the istudentG to tlie agency and people for v;hich ai'jd v; Ji 
which they v?ere vrorhin^^, and/or (b) the rGlation."hip of the students 
v?ith the instructor (an:l,to a lesser extent, other students). 

On the other hnnd, there \vas virtually no change in the aliciia- 
tion <"Cor?:s betv^c-en the April and June clai^srooj-. control groups. There 
v;er lO significant differences hetwen average alienation of groups 
in > . = rch. 

7. Skill level . Students have, learned the needed skills in order to 
acco;aplish any job they undertook. Skill acquisition (even for undc*-- 
graduates) cories fast for student.^: vAio have a superordinate 50a 1. Stud- 
ents v;ithcut previous cour:"»e v^ork adequately handled survey research 
anl bi-vari.ate statistical analysis. In several cases the students con- 
sulted v^e or otlier professors on carrpus. The one teru* preparation to- 
gether v;ith sorne guidance from interested professors and other profes- 
sionals has been sufficient. 

8. Carry- over of projects . Over half of the projects have carried .••ver 
beyond the end of Spring Term into the summer. In 1969, I was conimltted 
to a suraner research project and had to leave town before Project 6 
(Appendix C) vjas finished. It did not get finished until the fall tern 
started. Soir.e students and I have continued suramer vjork each summer since 
initiating this pilot project. From the standpoint of ir.any experts, the 
ten veek acader^ic quarter is a very short time in vjhich to do anything, 
but students have been surprised at .how long it takes to do something in 
the '^real world." The st .dent has been ur>ed to the academic torr.i and the 
term papers and tests within that term. The student is used to five, three 
hour courses. For if one considers each coutse as three hours per vyeek 

in the classrco:* plus six hours outside (for a total of nine hours per \7eek) , 
for ten reeks, that is only 50 hours total, or two nan-weeks of v7ork. Ani 
when a person is worl^ing on five different projects he is unlikely to ac« 
conolish anything T;orthwhile. On the other hand, 45 hours per week for ten 
V7eeks begins to approach an arrount of tir/.e V7herein something can be accoti^?- 
lished. 

9. Learnln'7 Experiences fron the "Eeachhead Colle-re ." The students and 
the agencies feel that the "Beachliead College^^ style of learning is the 
most efficient and effective way to learn soi-^e kinds of things. Depending, 
on the tas!r they \rere working on, students learned the applications of 
statistics, ir.arketlng analysis, cost accounting, and managerrient skills. 
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C!f::pc3:?,e-.-:c:: t-^^.o ^^viy: 

Yon Iccim bcr:c;'v!;-o it*:: r.^^.'jc^rrinry t:o loam ?.oi: \;bat yo'j'rcc 
3o:.n3 to ci->. 1:1 the clSwioro-j: dJf/icnTt t:o ^icc the 

tfr;a \;hcr: ^^ou'll non 1 t'nat in:7or:a*it5.o.-i; It in jur.t li':c 
m2nor5.:iin3 it. 3t»t here yo:j ucc it, yon rlon't aenorizc it. 

In nil thG tasl^s nti'donts IcanioJ Vc^.luaMs iGrj^-^onc in interporsortal 
relation::. It v-mci vitally accGS3:u*y to relate to people people \^ho 
\;cre not coll2^';o rituiTentn . V7ho -.lid not cliare a ccvwoi bachorourirl in 
order to the tarhc clono. Th-^sc intorocrconal relationships influ- 
enced TvO'j Si/lor's a5c;03.Tiacnt of the clac::; he fnelG that increase'.! re- 
sponnibllity to other people led to increar.ed productivity on the part 
of students : 

I thin': V7c ;:!nde sone very significant accor^plishmentr. In a 
clacc situation ov- cai.ipur. if you inahe a mistake, you're the 
only one v;ho ^;Gts hurt. But in a clac?c like this, depending 
on the type oJ: project you're on, thousands of people can 
raiss opoovtunitiec because of a mistake you r-iade if you mis- 
evaluated a situation. 

The students have been positive about their learning experience in 
''licachhead Colle^ye," and so have the or^^anizStions they have uorked u'th. 
Kr. Mayfield V/ebb, provident of the Albina Corporation, sees the stu tents 
as ^^businecs interns;'' 

The students have been very helpful to the corporatiba and we 
hope that in turn \7e have given thein sovie meaningful tasks to 
do, so:.iethin3 th.ey can really get their teeth into and learn 
fron. I see these students as business interns just like a 
legal intern or a medical intern. I've lens been an advocate 
of learning on the job ^ihether it*s at the administrative level 
or the vocational level. This \;hole area should srov7 more 
and I see this (class) as a solid practical V7ay of doing it. 

Regarding the eiipericr^ce o*: living in the inner city, the students 
had this to say: 

When x;e moved to Deech Gtreet, \7e v;ere well received from 
a distance. It didn't take long before V7e knev? niost of 
the fariili.cs, l^e gained many insights into the black culture, 
and they no doubt discovered something about honkeys. Uhether 
black or white the neighborhood \7a3 reiaarkable. 

Dude and Elaine, 1971 

I don't think students in other classes ever get the chance to 
stop and take an overall look at vjhat is happening. They al- 
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\;a/r; -Jill havci tVc .':ec!lin:; tr.ot ciOi-oo'ic elr.G Ir. naUii*^'; 
thcp dcrf.c'.e. Tlioy ncvnr J-^avG a clu^ncc to r'laV.c tl^c de- 
c}.r:lonG thci nclvcc, I lund been a-j tho Uiiivcrnity for 
four ycai'f an«:l clidp't tno:: \;hcther 1 coulJ do r.orot'n'.n^. 
I ha-1 to prove to i.;ycel!: that 1 really could. 

10. L?.v?.tol Valiio- in rro-^crror Clioo nlrr: Pro ioct AltGrnativan ^ Each of 
us have ccrtaf.n araar. in uhlch v?ci have i.vx^^z i \*v:::^?.t. Str.clantc 'lavo 
ashed ire Cor cn^;3G.;i:e:l projcctR. And I've inade cuj^-ationc, Diit, ::or 
the projerrLG to hci n^.oct r^oanli^^ful the r.tudants nni.ot and do naV.e their 
o';n choices. In 1971, au atte.^pt \mr. i.iadc at lo^?erini;j uncertainty by 
Ilst5.n3 poGGiblc orojectr; , (Append!:; D) . Considerable v7orh had ^one into 
that ponaible project liet. Not one tlie ni^^^^esticns v;a.c acted upon 
by the students. Rather, they devised and choce other projects. 

11. C han":Gd Proco 'vro \ot Gradln:;; . The final grade is nox; detcriiined 
one third by peer evaluation, one third by the co:'.r;.umity or^anizatio i, 
an.l one third by the ctudcntc aociatantn and uiycelf. Previotjcly the 
2rade had been bar;ed solely on i.\y evaluation* I rao into an cnoriiouc 
problcii v;hnn i ^ave a ^ra.Iuation senior .'^r^teco hours o? ITo rass . That 
is too heavy a recpo/.oibility to bear alone. The stiuler^t to w'ho:*! I had 
a^snicped tlve ITo ? a3c (\;hlch lat::r vac changed) sent r..e a four pa:;;;e letter 
vhich he conclr.dcd by ar^Tcinj ne the qusctiori of v.diother I properly 
handled r/.y respor.aibility to him and other people that year: 

"Aire you ready for the nonu ient-js (nic) reaponciblllty or. peopl 

12. Attention b;- the rreGr: „ Appendix IC has i;ritC"upG of articlec 
diccu3fiin3 the *"Deachhead College" diat appeared in local newspaperfi . 
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coKCi.usions 



Stuclcnl:-]?aculJ;:/-Rcr,?.clcnI: Flcnnccl r'icld l^crearch, hereafter called 
"Ceachhccct Colle^o," In CcaoiblG .?or ^ci:ig ntiiilcntr;. It ic a dcsireciMe 
altornctivc Gn.Voi." ^i-'^clltion to clarjGrooin cuporieiice for r.n::^G students, 
Ag a rccult o.T this pilot project tlio ^■Bcachhoad Colle^;e'' Idea has 
boon intc;jra^cu Into regular courco o?forl:i2:5 at thrt Univerr-lty Ore- 
gon, Colle^^;c of Bur/lnesc Adu^inlntratlo Partially ac a result of 
thic pilot project other departrjentc in other collejen are considering 
'^Bcachheod Collo^er.." 

Univercity srantin;:; of credit liours is important for Guccecs. 

The role apihij^uity and increases in alienation niaUe for higher per- 
sonal inver.tnent than typical classroon courses. Students, the r::ofcssor, 
and the coiirmnity pcr.nons need to accept each othor as hun^an bein:;^?? in 
order to increase the value of the projectr. The Professor njust chaa^^e 
the inost. 

Students \7ho have participsited in projecta clain 3rcater henefitn 
froAi thir. learn'. :-M:nr:tio:i thnn any other, , 

The prelirvlnary tern of preparation is .helpful in separating students 
vho do not \;ish to continue on i"j actual field v7orh. 

One Professor can ^7or!- intensively vith only a fcv; students in 
"Beachhead College" — probably less than 25. 

Sprin3 terui is a ^ood terra for the projects as most other students 
are in school and the work can be continued in the sui.iraer. 

The UGOS ^rant uac ipportant in establishin:^, cred5,bility of the 
e:.*.perinent. 
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The professor and sturlGiit!9 Si^oiilJ participate in T-Grouii typo actl.i- 
ttes during ^!ig first term in order to out a relatively unainblcu- 

ous relationship. Such T-Grou? voxk S;iouId be do:je under t\2 guidance 
of an outr. idc third f)arty. 

rvCrearch necdn to be conducted by a third pnrty to determine v?hctjier 
or not there are "types of people^- or "typen of learning" that are 
best suited to the "Be:?chhead Colle:;e" situation. 

Recearch needs to be co 'ducted to discover v.'hy SOZ or more of those 
v;ho enter the preparation term choose to drop out before i^oin^ on. 

An outside researcher should determine \/hcther or not the 'Hawthorne 
Effect^' is in operation at the University of Oregor. 

An outside researcher needs to detei-minc the satis Jaction of community 
or^anizatlonn with student assistance. 

Some other Collese Departments mi^ht consider "Beachhead College'* as an 
alternative to periuit better use of physical plant. (For instance, 
students could be off ca:-..pus during the tern of hi^h enrollment.) So.iie 
Departo:ents could consider "Beachhead Colle£;e" as an alternative for 
those faculty ro.er.ibers uho vjorh well in an informal, colle^ial V7ay, with 
students. 

This type of project should be considered as a prototype for Action Corps 
and University Cooperation. 
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APP:^NOIX A 



Coui:r?e Cutll'ie 
Each 



Tir. Preparatory 
Fonr Yearr 



v:f.nter * 



3^97 



Faculty 3pr-!?or: Dr. J.R, llirAi 

107 J Co;:.nonuealth 
Office Honrs: 4-*: i; 5: 

POVIRTY A-^D DI3Tni3UTIC:J (3 hrs) 

MELiTTiIGG: Gw-la-G !^ P.II. - 11 P.i:. besinnT' ij- lA Jamar/ 
PURP03E: 1. Preparatlo.^. for field vorV Jprinp; quarter 



2. Intro:luct5.on to the p::obler".s In p-jrchSsS?. tb.e lox7 incor^c 

3. Better unl2r.stan:lln2 o" seH 

4. Lecrn o^ tl^e c]ty and the survey rer-^earcli t^ethociolo3y 



IIAXrJ":' T^T.T^E^l oTU.OEMTC : 25 (unler>s yo-.; ca-i su-3est J.r wrltinn herore aooi 
lionrlay ho;? more caii Ire accorr.odate:]) 

ASSIGIH-'E/rC: 1. Tun Into Room 107 Co:r:;.-o iV7ealth by llo-day H roo^ your 



Gtaten-e it on ob jac'i:i";es an - cmtr5.butf o;ic you ca i r^aVe 
to7,ether v?ith your ^ir^t, seco.vl, thj.rd- choices cor**- 
Kittee Gssir^nir.ents. 
2, You v;ill be ex;;>ect:G.i to participate o\ a co.-r.iittee 'J^ir'n^ 
this ten-!. 



A. Coirre or^anizat'oi a^.d evaluation 

B. Corircsponde.ice a^d publicity 

C. LearnlP3 en 1 eilucatlo-^.al research 

D. Survey research, ar-d ptati stlral evaluation 

E. ConiTaf.iity relations s d culture shock 

F. Veil alterr:Stlven 1:1 business 

G. Executive corir.ittee 



We-aV. 

I. stateme-^t o*^ ohjectives 
orranlzat- 

plain for Gpr'-^.^ Terr- 
i'ltroductin iG a'"»d afisl^/irie it 
handout: ''C-CAP .Prese ^.ts^' 



CCMTENT HIT 407 
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2. 



The Kortyrc;! 



3. 



Usrbe'in. povei'ty 
uhat is 11:? 
where in 11:? 
V3hy Is it? 



4. 



do the- P oor Pa 



(recid Caplovltz) 



V7hen? 



. ni0th6':Ic)l'03y . . 

alternatives ■ .• 

5. the city 

. (Mcvls) : ^'The Cities a:vA the Poor'' PL-3 
special probleroG 

6-, Poor if.: ''our city'^ 

7,S,9 methodolo^riy find your propoGCil (read^ BackstroMi and llirsch) 
surveys 
samples 
codins • 

10. presentatioan r.nd written arid oral V7ith criticisrj 



V/ho are:You? (Kcte ycar and major) 

JJhere have yon been? 

Hov? can I. contact yow in Eugene? 

What are the three rAort sir;nij:icant thia3s thai: have happened or that you 
think . of in your life? / 

, VJhat are your r.ost important £--oa Is a d objectives? I^Jhere do you hone to be 
in five years? • 
ten-years?". • 
twenty years? 

Why are you in this course? 

VJhat do you plan to do with .3^aar .knowledge fro::i this course and other ex- 
periences diirins Spring Quarter (be specific^ . 

(Su^^estion: type this pape?. Read C-CAPPresants before finishing the 



FIRST ASSi^ryjLiy. 



pap2r) 
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IvIIAT: a*^ oxperi.encc In rcallt;-, i-c., riclrl >:e:;earch/prG;:>£4rat ?.o *^ for 
PorMa-c'; actio'-. Cprln^, tor:.' I'J.T 407 555"^ Kioh, A'^cl 

\- 

\nmil: I'on-layc :::30 to 7:20 

day tri.pr to l-ortlrnpcl L'o'-^dayr. c'*'Vor Fricloyn 

VJITERE: Studfo Au-lio Vlf:nal - Library 

iniY: Life ic short ^Jlille deuth If. not 

FBATUniMC: Li.^e in its rolevaiicy to you an a hmrjan l-iol t'^ you i^j re- 
latloa to othorc, and to yoM a'^i the Int^er-clty o*^ Portia d (impar- 
tially via tl'.e raV.led v;sel:-end in Tort land) 

Ilote: Thif? cyllabnr, Is prereite' r.ot ac ai absolute, but as 
S0''^etlyi^^3 that can he torn np or revjorkel i-^ Uormin^ a 
better "unstr<icture^ for this class, 

"I be^^an to have a preGeiitlne-.t o-: r;fli'£3 rh'vine prlvile[?;c: by believing; 
in a nyt't, dr^sirln;:; it, iinbruln.'^ it v;lth bloo-l, sweat and tear:? (tears 
alo-e are not s: ?f Iclent, aor in blood, ror sweat), nap. trancforrs that 
myth into reality. 

I was terrified. For the first tir.e I saw hov7 creative n*a"*'s intervention 
is, a^d hov ^re^t his responsibility, We are to blar.e if reality does rot 
take the forrr. vjo desire. Uhatever V73 ha^re iiot desired with su'^ficjert 
strength, that v;e call nonaxlster.t . Dasire it, imbrue it with your blood, 
vGur s'.veat, your tears, and it vn'll take on a body. Reality is nothing 
more than t!\e chinera subjected to our desire and our suf f eri^^.g, " (Nikos 
Kar^antsakls, ?venort to Greco , p, 275) 

January 13 

attitude quectionaire 

brief sur.v^^arlKation of last year's Portland project (see attached report) 
salutations by Prof. John IJish 

explanation of hypothesized objectives/goals anl hov7 to achieve the:^^.* 
"happy to kro'7 you" seasioa 

general discnssion on pos.-^ible o'.* jective.? , 2^^T-S a .a their achieve, eat 
begin discussion of The i:art;rc d and Shantu::,^ Co^i^ouiid 



comtrj.tteec : city admi^^.lstratiori a d ^0'^^^^*^-^^' t organizations 
city plannin3, transportatlori a-d AIA projects 
cou:munity or^^a nizatior.s (Action, CAP' s, indeperde ts) 
employment 

health, education^ and recreation 
housing 

police practices and racial justice 
general in <Tornatior./data on Portland 
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For clisr.ribuCion January 20Lhj cacii cor;:nii.ttGe iss to have proivDrecl 
a dittoed ri.ir.-dov;a of -the cu;;rent/Gneci<:i;; sfiatlstlcr. relevai:^-. t'» 'Port- 
land. 

• (Haterial can be fou.'cV in the ''Ore^^on CollectioiV at tho library, 
In Dr. UlGh\'3 oxfice ar.d frori such ^roupc or asGincicc ar, the Portia d 
City Club, Portland Chamber of Co:vu1G3:cc and the State Coonlir.ator f:or ' 
CEO rrosrarns at tlie Governor' i; Olifico in Salem.) In aclditio:- to these 
initial crain rjtatl^jtics, eacli coianiittee is expected to gather depth 
data (hiotory, planned projects, current a:jd forceen problems, etc) 
regarding- the specific areas oy. SE,SW,Mi7, and HE Portland, A suiiv-ariEe- 
tion iR due February 5 in. Dr. WichTs o(;fice. Each vneuiber also ex- 
pected to read one outside book (or 3 articles) for general l:nov?ledce 
V7i.thin his area. A short sununary is also to be typed out, dittoed, and 
turned in by February 20th. There is shelf: space in Dr. Wish's office 
for each coiaaittee so that a ''running; file-' can be kept. Pertinent info 
VJill be added to each pile as it coinos into the office, xjith student 
contributions definitely invited. 

"Keep out of the ghetto if you do not kno^.-? VTho you are or _where you' i;e 
going. The ghetto and the persons V7ho live there have enou.^h built-in 
problerjis without adding vjoll-neanlng but ill-equipped volunteers vjho just 
don't knou ''what's happening, baby^\ . . 

First, many of these visitors just don't know wh o tb . ey are . Unfortunately, 
insecurity about self-identity is often the key factor in the failure of " 
many v;ho ..wish to participate directly in the freodo::; n-.ove.-.ient/. . 

The second problem is that many v;ho coLv.e just do not understand T.?hare thev 
a):^^ Tliey do not know what is happening and often do not take the tine to 
find out and then discern what they should be doing about it..." (Workers 
in the Ghetto, attached) 

January' 20 ■ ' 

Coramlttee reports due (distributed at beginning of the session) 
reforraatinn of coniuiittaes, if desired 

explanation/discussion of "group conuriunlcatlons" sessionS'V plus hand-out 
gcne?:al discussion (if prefer, can break up into . groups) of The Iuart?red 
and Shantunf:^ Corvoound 

''^<^ the class can be broken down into subgroups of 5 people each, perhaps 
according . . to those who plan to live in Portland, those not planning to," 
and undecided. . . These groups are to rr.eet ones a vjeek for 2 hours (in lieu 
of the regular class tirr.e) for. the next two 'weeks. : . 

January 20--25 

■' i ■ ■ .' , . . . ' , ,' . ' ' , . . ■ 

Sub.group di.Gcusslons - continuatlag pf The Martyred and Shantunr?; Compound , " 

plus their relation to ^'Crisis: the condition of the; Aaiarican city" " ^ 



February 3-'' 



S o - '.o ^. \ , . r. , G :a m j; t o vl 
wll:h to:l a vl a iJeavDr, 
I v;5e'T I f:r>ttld nlcGn 

for ever a-'.d cvci;; 
ttit then tMr. rclloctln : 

I c! all be loi'^^ It 
OLve o.^ there ua^ r, 

(Piot lie::, ) 

F^ebruar;; v 

Depth rc-o?:tf3 cro:.! co..i-ilttces due. Have 30 copies dittoed a-.^d le^jve them 
at VJl.^-i'c oTfica Tor sV.vAc A: plcUup Th:irs la^' a -.d I'l UIa;-, 

Pebruar ■ 10 

Tii^c could be tlie LP.rarnous Portla.id vjee!:-ei::l, , , 

If not, CO *i..»J. ttees rn'.^jit rof.nt ont the ; ajor facte a-'d prohlenG api^arent 
to the:? jre^ar '5. .3 t':eir arcac, 

Dlccusnr'.o of r.t:»-!a .t: cxpe;:Le \ces o:\ tVie da;' tr'pr: to Portia d^v 

DiGcxiGr,in oT siib^jroiips proMe;?s encountcircd ar»d V7hy; i'-'.eap brought out 

concern'.n^ the readings 

* a dally I03 \:5.ll be hept in Dr, Winh'r office. It can contain svch 
things ar, stctuf: of our Sprl'^c tern project(n), prospective -..eetl-^^ dates 
of sroupc in Portland, Ku^e^e releva t to o -r flcl'l p?:epar2t '.on, st^tde it 
co-i...e;!tr: on their trips to Portia -^d, a'^d progress of the co. laltteec. It 
is there for any and all to read (a -id contribute to). 

It Ic lla-^'n soul that is crying, questi^f;, grasplr^ for itc salvatjon. 
It is his luaacy that ca"i e-ahle hin to freely choose the lirtpocs^ble, 
Hov7 ca/? o'.'^e r.an de ' - this to a lother? 

"Captain Shot over; l^iat thei is to be do-ie? Are we to he kept forever 
in the rrid by these ho^s for vho'i the uii verse I1 nothi 12; but a »tacn!'ie for 
greasing the-.r bristles a' d flllins their siouts . . - We nuct vln povjers 
of life a-^d death over the-.: both, I refuse to die u::tll I have Inveited 
the nieaan. 

Hector: Who arc \je that \?e should jud^^e then? 

Shotover: I7ho are they, that they should judj:e us? Yet they do, u^- 
hesitatln3ly. There Is au epr.uty betv;2e.: our seed and their seed. They knov7 
it and act on it, Gtra^jllr^ our souls. The;- believe in ther-:celves. When 
we believe In oursolven, v?e shall hill them . , . 

Hector: They are too ctupi-J to use their po^jer . - . 

Shotover: Do not deceive -ourself; they do use It. TJe 1:111 the better 
half of o irselves every day to propitiate the: . The knowledge that these 
people are there to render all o^rj ar.plratiois Varro.^ prevents us havln^j 
the anplratio^.c . . 

(G.P. Sha;?: Ilearthrea^- Iloune , A^^t 1) 
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•Tebruary 13-14 

.rich up nia'cerial co;iccra5.n;' EujjonG a::.d ro-rtlaad studies on Concuraar Fraud 

rebrua?-^y 17 ' ' 

Discuss Tho roor }?ay Mo;:3 and ?:eln{:c to the Portland ^ind Zv-Z^vie 3\:i\6i(ir. , 
DiGcucfi ar::an:;;ai,;C;;i:uG -Jo:; tiic I'oruland \;cGl:aad 15-15, if havau^t aliready gone:. 

February 20 - 

Leave off the boctl:/article reportc (30 copies) not already turned in. 
The rest of. the claoG can pick thera up Thursday aad Friday, 

February 24 . 

Ansign/dlscufis final paper . 

Kotification/eiiplanation of final ' -. .. 

One person frot;i each committee can point cut nialn trends, bptli general- and 
Portland " ■ - . 

QuC£:tioriG directed to specific people or coviimittees re£,ardins their liand-outs 
Report on status of our Portland project (s) . 

..•only hov? measureless cool flaraos of making; only each other 
building alv7ays distinct selves of mutual entirely: openinr^; only 
alive, Kever the niiirdsred finalities of V7herevjhen and yesno^ 
-imSotcnt TO of vjronsrlGlit and ri£;htv7roi'i£; nevar to ^aia or 

pause, never the soft adventure of undooa, gready. anguishes and . 
crins-^^u octasies of nonexistence; never to rest and never to feve;., 
only to rrrow. e,e. cuv^mihss ■ 

■Harc:h:3'"- ..■^ 

Hopefully outline project (s) 

iJhip into concentrated action for the ne:it tvjo V/eeks, organisins the frame- ^ 
•work^ etc,, for Spring;. ' . , 

.Cclebrate'yo?jr;victory;, . ^- I/, 

"■■•with, funeral. .rites'", ■■■ 
for your slain iRusions^ ^ ; . . . 

Hear soiue black aft your '7edclin{^ '-' 

( ■ Timothy Leary > P svchecelic ]?r aver s , 
after the tao to chin:: > Univ, Books) 

March 10 

Final piincr due 
Final? 




ilarch .?3-30 



. Got G5.tMr.t:c-i i' Porulfira, l.'carln:^^ an-1 liO^ir. i.Mplcrcatatlon of our 
hii,l\ (a;v'T lev) pra^ iatlc ho^jor, 



In additloi-J to the tlirea cro.Ilt, one adclltio-ial :>our Is bei-j offered 
:?or tiior.o \:!id uill ta^.^c sU'.'J.l phot:c;;^iaV.>o (bine!; an^l vliitci, color, slider) 
X'Aicn lip in Portlatvl, A ;v:i««ii.m.'i o:'^ ton accc^-^.taMe paota:;:rapI,5' \.''ill be ro- 
quj.rcd. 



WlfjCl- your flngom. 
MiZC^^ your toGs. 
Go iiaV.cd to tac marl'-ot;. 
RGjo-'.na i;- all MoriiJ-n^n, 
Jol:i ha.»:t3 and kioG. 

Lau:,:i 

Lovo 

If you ca.inot lovo, p:.ty. 

I? you ca/not pity, have ;uG?;cy. 

That raaa Ir. not yonr broth.or, ho is yov.. 



evcryho'jy happy? 

and to hell x;it:i tl.c chappy 

who doaca'i: a^ree 

(or If you ca.i't dentha*.- 
c Oxioiia behn izlian ; . 
of 1 la:? >:or the lions 6 
o>:€P is scier-icc) 

Q; ho': nur.ib can a/x iinworld get? 
A; uu..;ber 

e.e. cr.:.ir.;in50 
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CSPA 407 
i;iIT /:-07 

HOTS: Thin In pr(^ncntGd not: ac an absolute, hu[: an so;-.i5i:hl-i3 io be 

dlsouocod n*.id oosaibl.;; rs:?o:.v:cd vo::'^!'.!;^ a covrao^. base l:o v70j:k 
fro* • H::;pcjf!^1.1y it v3^.Il bee j-iU'-'e c.rA :iot set o *: rules. 

"A u-:iiverr3 :.!::/ ou^^ht to ho Ci placo ^^vhore stvcleritc r.iesl:. 3tudcj,:itr. 
of lei53 exper.le c:g (::ior;t o.? those v?o?:hl::s I:o;?si>'. ile^rees) co.:>e to vjor'* 
V/f.th DtiirTnr.tr? o ^ v.jorri ey^^er i.ence (*.vith cor-^.e ■ de^; ■:ee£) , 11/ f '..v.-ctlor. 
stu-ile-it a^vrl prcrceccor thnt of othcirjj £;::;3oclc:tc:I i7it;.i ri^e is to you 

see more alterr.atlvf^r. cr-.d to D::ov;'.de a cIi:-.:^itG T?he7:oTu 70:^ c^i iGar:- 
ino-re e "^ectivol;;, lIoRt lea/: I believe. Is j::el J: Leai^d 

lIu::*.aoc are :-:ot a:itQ:;ioMlen, 1 do -MOt believe the *'^llllnr; 
Gtatioiv' co.icept of caucatloi;, I ^;li.l try very l:ar<I to prevent the 
' f lllT'e^r-uo' l^IoGS o:^ edi;catlDri fro:i: lotri^dii\^ 5::to a:'.:, of my clasi^ec. 

1 very raueh aQ;ree ulth Paul Goodr-iavi \;ho lii Co:-"-:^ul so:: ulsedi.^ca tl-^n 
and the c o^^vi^!^:;: ! - of j^ cholr: "^^ 19"2, 140 .says: 

'The hard tach oP. ed:icatio:: is to lihe:;aue a-:d 
si:rer.2t]!ei;: a yo^:t!:'^; Iv-ltlatlve, a:-;d at the saine 
tii:e to cee to it that he h.uov;s \?hat 13 .-"^ecerjciaicy 
to cope "vJlth the o ^-^ol^s activities a:;d cultiire 
o^ society, so that h's initiative ca:j he releva::t. 
It In absL3rd to thls'ik that this task can he acciri;- 
plished hy 50 i.aicli slttl '^j i-^. a hrii ^,c\cir\z "^ro.it 
.ua-.lpulatlnj syiaholr: at the dlrcotloa of dlHta-.it ad- 
ministrators, Thlr. Is rather a V7ay to re3lv.ie:';t arid 
bralnv;^.s?., ' 

Ug ^ycudep.ts \?ho arc ipald to ^.'?ork ^7lth yovi payl'.'^s g tridents are hor.l''.g 
for a relevant learr^lrg cxperle -.ce, I do not lcte.:d nor v?a >t to re^lrt-e-'it 
or bralri^TvaGh. I do think I kno:; sor::e things vje should Lot do, Uc v?:lll 
try to avoid those thin^is. Frankly tho-.-f:h., vje reed your Ideas a .d suCo^"'" 
tions/' 

frov} l'.^; Educatio nal rhllosophy l:y J.R. V/lsh 

January 7 . . - ' 

explanation of. \Jhat, 'Jhere, whoi,: a 'd vjhy of class 

brief sur.iuiary of. last year's class projects' 

**happy to hnov; you'- session 

discuss reading list 

explal:i day trips to Portland 

attendance and participation 

dli;c!-.ss possible study areas 1'.* Fortlaad 

exar^iplcs : :-.clt;-' admlnlstratlor; a*:d goverajnent or;^av;lr.ation 
city plaaalns, tra Asportation and AIA projects 
co:;r:.iualty or2a^-:l2:atlor.s (a*ctlo % TAP' s, :,r:depe -^.deats) 
health, educatlor and recreation 
. etr:ployrn,ent 

■ housing V 
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exavolon: ^-^olicc pvact'ces a d 'faciei jurtScc 
co->t, Elnc!: Ca;*:' talis 

pollMtlon proble. c a'^fl itroln (re^^nlatlo s) 

Jav.tar 12 

niakc-itp co''v\it\:e^r. to stvlj piroMcn arcrc 
dlscusc v?Ge^:l/ reatllnr: (evor*^ v?ee';) 

discuss anrt pofj.cibly dcclc'.e 01 c!af.G(r.) for v)ee!:e-^d In Portia id 
set-u;;^ o:!ts?. of: clasn gvotn d'.r.cusslo iS 

January 

haT.dotit - ''sro-v^ con jnnJ.cat^.o n':" 
finalise pla:^n .!:or Portla.vl vjcel:e 1 -I 
lact \;asV: to drop clanrr 

So; 1 e 1 5 T io s , eitlia :^ s t c l 
with toil a*>d e:\dea ."or, 
I wlrih I co'.!ld*j3laep 
for ever an-^ ever; 
but then this ra"lec:C'J.o-: 
Qiy lo:ij:l 13 allays 

1 shall be dol.-n it 
one of these rla^ s. 

January 

discuss ILart-^red , oha->.t'.<^^ Conpoi?:-:! a .I Pie Flev7 O^rer the Cuckoo's Ke et 

list of pob^ible projects Tor L>prlnn tern 

Inforu.al con.iittee reports due o^ Portland's probler areas 

hontJ is "grovtp cor i.iunicatto :C'' proGtecsr.r.^:? 

February 2 

discuss Portland wce!:e-!rlc 

whet is status of a ; projects ta!:ins shape 

Feb ruary 9 

no'^^ie Poor Pa^^ llore 

co: tinue proble:.! area reports a^rl their interrelations 
setup peer evaluation coixtittee 
reassign discussioi-^ groups if desired 

celebrate yo'jr victory 

wlt!i Tu.eral rftes 
for your slain illusions 

vjcar sone black at your v)eddins 

(Timothy Leary) 
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February l.G 



iiopefijll;/ lairrovz-qOTa ai^l ouuli!?-e projects 
February 23 

set-up oprii\Z te-rr-i hounlns co:/Tait-:eo 

disciicr- role of. part tr'.r'.c stuclentc :7o3: Gpr.lr:^ tevia 

defin^i quectrioi-.s aboMl: pa-f^er end rcli'.al (?) 

March 2 

dlncuLiG relevancy o-: books . 
have cIqc.^j objective.^ bean vr.et'? 
cor:aenl:rat:o on Sprl^'^:^ pro:ioct:(s) 

March 9 . ' 

final pai^er duG ? 
clear-up all old bur.li:GDS 
organise. i:raviOv7ork. Tor Sprl^ir;; ter:'i 

WiScil- your fliiSGrr;. 
V7i2;3le your toac. 
ao naked to tho u-arlcet, 
Pvejoi.i.e in all rriOrnl-iss. 
Joj,n har-dfl and kiss 

Love 

If: you caLinot love, pi':y. 

If you cannot pity, have luercy. 

That man Is not your brother, he is you. 

Ha?-ch 15 
F5.r.alc Ueek. 
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The Dynariite Vlov o;7 an Ul^:Icii:I:ed Valva 
(A CourJvC Durii^a ron.-al: (cyllcbuc) for HIT 407 

GoncuiViGj: p3:oblei;i£i o:: tho poo-: 1) 

by Jo!ia V/lcih 
Dave Anderson 
Dick Rap.kin 

For Uinter Tern 1971 

A Uriiver:ri1:y ouc^-^'i^ to be a place iihexe s'cudents meet, Student.^j oc less 
experience uiost o^ thotio v7os;l:la3 l:o;?a::cl de^~::eeG co::-e to v;ork V7i-:h 
ctuclen/uf: o:?: iJO.':e experience so;r:G V7i.L:Ii de^^reea, Cvx riiuicHori ac Gtiv-lant 
anci pro*:er;r;or, and uliGl: of othe:.:G acic^ccladed \3i':h uc, 1g to help you sec 
Tiio-re alteriiative:^ an-.l to provide a cliraate v;hareir. 'yo\.\ can learn p.ore ef- 
fectively. i:i:?\3t learirin3 T?e believe i.n st^ly. learLiinc:. 

iliuviatir. are not autOL-.cbiles, go v;C dp- not believe in the ''fillln^^ 
station'' co/icept o:? ediication. lie \;iir'try ve-y hard to prevent tiie ^'£111- 
or-up*' idea of education £rof.i intrudin3 into -any of my clatjceo. 

VJe do not intend nor ^?ant to ^.'e^iuent or. brainvrach. 7Ie do think V76 
knov? r.or.:o things V7e Ehould not do. VJe ^;111 try to avoid thorie thiar^s. Frankly 
tlioi^S'^, v;e need your ideas and r.u^seotionn . 

There:^;are, this syllabttii; is presented not an an absolute , but c^g come- 
thing to be discucced and pocslbly re\?orked in forming a couuViOn ba^^e to '.Jork 
from. Hopefully it vill only be a ;:atlde V7hich \7e change as V7a find something 
better. 

A Fei? Workin[^, Ideac: 

Hov? can vje become and teach otberc to becotnc co:Tprehensive design sci- 
ent.istG? 

In other uordo, training; the ijorld to thial: and act synergisticdly?? 

Silberriian rnalntainc that not all students are at the sarr.e point of interest 
and ability to benefit most by the typical clacsroorci situation. Kow does 
this relate to HIT 407? 

I^ GROUl^TD RUI.E 

A. Honesty is taking care of the other person, especially In the sense" 
of beloailiing to the sane spaceship. 

B, Level of learnins -life itself- can be. considered a constant oiuni- 
continuins e^cperlence. (anti-entropy) 

Therefore, v;e raust ^et heads tosether, quickly, on a functioning le.vel. 



II. C0UR3S FLC; * ■ • 

A- education of the proMcm — ox oi:5:,';Glve3, of vvo.rUj.ng and playing 

vrlth oCher.s^ of the city \ihei:e v?e 

thru 

1. diGcunsion - 

2. re£idin:;-G 

3. ciel.7-*-:^ou:iht 

B. Deair-n project 

C. Evaltiatior: 

1. by studGi'iu 
• 2. and by nenio:: studG"*,tJ5 

D. Lcariii::^; a sype3;^ictic level of intG7;-hu:nan co:i.-^rnuaicationG and re- 
lations 

E. Set up mechanis:;: for soLvln^;; problarr. for llvins in ssneral. 

SomethxnC; \je r.'iould not do — v?hir:h you the iiei'i studep.t -.aust preva':t -~ is 
lettinfj you be e'A^or,Q'l to alyorithras, verbal visual or Gxperieatial '^^hich 
are not rucanirigul* The nituation ha.*: V.o be iiuportant and understandable to 
you or yon v?ill not loar:-i fro-n it. 

We thiti': \?e have a series of offerivicn, all synersetic, in contributing; to 
t-ie i?hole of a sncceGcCul ir:te;:;rated field experience Spring; ter::. Tliere 
' vjill be perio'lic lnte£;ratGd tor;tinr; of learain^. The ter-tri v:ill i)e designed- 
CO tliat tncy v:ill deteriaine ubether learning has taken place from each 
cection in each Gtudont, and tliey ulll also be an extension of self controlled 
thinking. 

TIIREii; PROGUEGSIOIIS AlTD DIHECTTONS 0? HUijAI^ITY'^ AI/AREHE3G 

1, Advancing ^e a ctate vjliere v?s ara free enough to be^in iv.akin.n; tools. 

2, Advancing to a state of nakin*]; tools to r;iake other tools 

3c Freed fron-^. )r2 to begin thinking and acing our icdnds for ;;:orG re~ 
cearch oriented probleno. 

backghound study aueas for a SYSTE^:s approach 

I. iNNE::>/mE^iuiiAi] iielations 

^ ^'Shantiri;!; gQ-po-.nid 
^he I'lartyre d 

' V3tran^,er in a Gtranrre Land 
Electric ICool-Aid Anid Te?;t 
Tan^erine-];lo!r.e 3trea-^illned Baby 
The Mediu:n is the ILenna z^ 
Ilenderso the Ho in Kin^^ 

II. SYriEIlGETIG TRIICING 

QPEtATIl^G I lAmi. FOR SPACESHIP EARTH \ 

URBAH PROBLSI-IS AlVD PROSPECTS 

Science oriented proble:ii solv-.n^i handouts; 

''^CyberneticG fror: the yro[$ra-"i?^ers point of view — a Rgnkin Anderson Pres- 
' entatio : on cqr^pvter problem, solvirg a^d the outlook of n:artians 
^Sla^yxhterh o MKG Five 
'* >I-Iakinr^ of Scientific PvOvolutions 
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III. .EITSGRATXOIT 0? yCIU;I^\L SCIIO0Lj:?TG to Sj^ESHXP NEEDS 
Cic lv^lo ^ in .tha C lao ss .'ooui 
HarvGl Coraic Boohs 
■^'vLiacoLii C3,ty V:j. Portland City 
N o Place to bo ,Cor«.2boc]y 

Tho U5:baii Extrava--Giida (or funar^iiua aiid the city) 

V?holG Ea :cth Catnlog 

'--Body ilitual Aaong^ths Kicrer.ia 

IV, A33STR AGTICn AID DI Fij'j::RE!IT Ip^ys --pl^:]<')^jm ^^ STYl^ 
"Alice in IJoiicler lund an rl Throu.'?:h the Lco jiinr - GlaGS 
'' ;The I-I uivt of the Gnark 
^ VAutobiorsr^ph-' of: liaic o irt X 
^ VSq^l on Icq 

^'-^The Ij ahinp; of tha CoantGrculturG 
lUatland 

Thoreau'.G Hisht in Jail 
In PLncc of V7ar 

V* SPECXALIZATICII AIID TIlS VOU GR ME GGIIGEgT ' 
Pvoyal Hunt of the Sua 

^adev Report (a rry of four PTC, PDA, ICC Vanisliins Air) 
A ?vadiral'r> Guide t o th-o E conqti^ y 
^Tr xhe Po ; o r pay Hore 

Preliuiinary results of the Corporate recpoaslbllity clasf; 
■* Coqsu:;.er Reports 

i^hetto i-Iarket Place 

■ ■ . ■ 

VI. RlilLIGICe A] :TD Tiuu CClg llEHgllDING OlTiH-KESS OP ALL 
The T-Jar as a Social Cop- out ■ 
-Report from Iron iitn 

Violence ac oae unaconoTi*;ical approach to rivore for. everyone 
Scientific /ygericaa 



. indicate the n^ore in^.portant readinss or s:j:perieaces 
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TUO, VERY USEFUL il/iNDOUTS 
TORKE'^S 111 THE GIIETTG 

Keep out 02? the [ihatto if, you do not knoT7 t?i:o you ate or where you're 
£-o5.np,. The ghetto and the porconrs v?ho live there have eiiough bu?.lt-].n 
probleniG without acldin^^ vyell-ir eanin[- but ill-equlppecl volu'.vteerG \^ho jiu^t 
don't knov? ^'v;h^t's happei^in^? l-i:?hy''. . 

First, r-any of. these vlsJ.tors just dorj't knov; v;ho they are , Up.f ortunately , 
insecurity about celf-ldaniilty is ol:ten tlie key factor in the failure of 
many who V/ich to participate directly iii the freedo;-- Mover^erit. . . . 

The pecoad problem is tb.at iT;a'.*y \oho cor-e jufit do uot underfM:and V7here they 
are ^ They do uot kvzov V/hat is happcninr- aiid oStea do not take the tine to 
find out a -id then discern V7bat they chould be doxn^; about it.,.. 

As an aid, tb.cvi, to those vjko *.?lsh to v}Drk in the ghetto, eithe:-: as vol- 
unteers or as part of their fulL-tir-iG vocation, let ro.e surrgest several 
points v;h5.ch I would consider basic preparation f.or. sucii v?ork. 

RMLIZE IWiT YOU A:\E 5U:^?ECT , No matter mUo you are, ho-.? noble or syrripathetic 
■your notiVcitior.G, or hov.' good a record the a^^evicy \y.\\c:h you ;;epresent has, 
yo-Ji as a peraoi are suspect fror^rt the i;iOtn£;it ^"ou enter the ghetto to work or 
to volunteer. ... 

For Go:?.e tirae nox?, we have. . ^ scoffed at the "do-gooders'' who would "corae 
down^* like Lady Bountifuls fror^ so-e heights to the slinks to do 3ood things. 
But equally as devactatinj as the ''do- r^ooders" are- the "inean-wcllcrs. ^' 
These are people characterised by their overwhskains sincerity and good 
intentions and by the bad v?ill rather than good deeds that their presence 
invariably £;eneratos arons the poor. • 

RESPECT MID TPIT ST IIITCT BE EAP.^IBD , For those who would work in a:.^-y stranse 
circuiustances, only tr.ue will deteirr.u.ne whether you are ViortKy of not boi'ns 
viewed with suspicion and hostility. It makes no difference whether you as 
a minister have received special "inner city" training, or whether you as 
•a teacher have attended a special Institute, or V7hether you as a layraaa are 
sacrificing valuable time with which you coyld be doing other things, or 
whether you a.i a pol5.ce:^an have voluriteered for this unwanted beat. These 
parts of jour background and motivation rjake little ci' no difference at all, 
because once you arrive you are taken for what you are thenj in the present, 
not V7hat you were in the past that rr.ade you con^.e. 

Now that you*re here, hov you conduct yourself is the ciuiclal factor. Are you 
going to listen?"-' or do you already have your rain d raad'ik up? A/'e you going 
to respect the poor? — or are you coning to' set them straight about a few 
things? Asre you willing to coxe back again, again, and a;;ain? Cr do you hope 
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to solve the problems In a feu quick sessions? Or.ce cotmnltted to a par- 
ticular group, are you willing to go along vlth them when the plans they 
choose are the ones you voted against? Or wilt that be the time for you 
to **plck up your ball and bat and go home?'^««« 

TAKE POOR PEOPLE AT LEAST AS SERIOUSL Y AS YOU DO OTHER^ > This Is probably 
the most deceptive of these points of advice, because It Is the one we 
are least conscious of violating**.. 

Put most briefly, we fall to take poor people seriously when we come to 
the ghetto with attitudes of paternalism, colonialism, and condescension* 
It Is Invalid for us to assume that because "we** have made it and "they" 
haven* t, "we" must have the answers* ••*It Is Invalid to "come down" to do 
aomething "for" or "to" or "at" "those people," rather than coming honestly 
to work "with" the poor, helping to Implement their solutions to problems**** 

It will have to coma to us If we are to serve effectively in the ghetto that 
other people are capable of having ideas good ones, too; that the number 
of years of formal education need not be the criteria for success; that 
talented men often are unemployed when they would rather be working; that 
middle class persons have as much to learn as to give; that we* re not our« 
selves all that we ought to be* 

DOW^T EXPECT GRATITPDE *. Working without anticipating recognition Is the 
most severe test a person willing to serve in the ghetto has to face**.* 
Bereln lies the test of the mettle of a man and of the best of his many 
mixed emotions: Can one serve (relatively) selflessly on behalf of others 
with only a bare minimum of gratitude and ackaowledgmont of his efforts? 

****above all, resist the temptation to seek recognition or publicity at the 
expense of the work which you are really trying to do*.** 

DO YOUR HOMEWORK a. Far too rarely do persons of "liberal" persuasion ever 
take the time to find out what is really going on and to develop skills for 
the best possible role that they can play* 

•••«what is needed is for a worker to select one particular ghetto concern 
as his "field," and then pursue It by four simple procedures: a systematic 
review of the dally press, a few letters or phone calte seeking additional 
information (which when received he should take the time to read and under- 
stand), attendance at relevant meetings and a moderate amount of library 
work#***The question about working in the ghetto is whether one has enough 
commitment to what one is doing to bother to do it well#«*# 

^ AWARE OF lykCIAL DIFFERENCES > BUT DOH*T SB EHSLAVED BY THEM . Three distinct 
stages of development mark the attitudes which AmerlcaQS have toward race 
relations* The first of these is that of white supremacy, an attitude un- 
fortunately very prevalent across the country* Oofortunately, too, this is 
an attitude inculcated into people of both races, not only those whites who 
have bred It, but many Negroes who have been subjected to auch an inferior 
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lot for 8o long that they have Internalieed attitudes of subservience and 
hopelessness in the face of white authority and "the Man," 

The next stage is that of "integration," This stage is characterised by 
attitudes of "black and white together" and **ve shall overcome/* of equal 
opportunity employers, of "quotas" in our schools and industries, and by 
a rising concern by vhite "liberals" for the Kcgro "cause," 

••••the ghetto* ••is slowly learning to rely upon itself to achieve in the 
white world, and^««is even detennined to succeed as black people vis a vis 
the white world if this be the only way open^ Thus "Black Power" is a 
slogan which rings with pride, not only to the militant, but to many others 
who need no longer feel ashamed of their color and their heritage* 

In these circumstances, the worker who cones to the ghetto today xvtt vea.b 
a third state. He uu?t le prepare! to a< haowle^.ge raclcl Jlifrere^xec? hut 
must vecict being trapped by them* Be must acknowledge that race is a factor, 
but that it is not the only one^ And if he i^ white, he must always be 
aware that he doesn^t belong, and never quite will, no matter what^^^^ 

Integration^«*i8 no longer the primary objective, especially if it comes at 
the expense of better Jobr, decent housing, or equal education^ Integration 
•••is still a worthy objective, but if the choice is between second-rate 
integrated housing (or schooling or health care) and first-class housing, 
etc^, in a segregated facility, most will opt for the secodd situation — 
and hope that integration will come later^ 

Finally, one of the traps we must avoid is using race as an excuse ~ for any 
number of misdeeds^ Very often racial heritage is a contributing factor 
for much social (or anti-social) behavior, but that still does not make it 
an excuse^«^^ 

The problem is to try and accept people as they come, as persons and not 
images or stereotypes, on ther own merits or demerits, without being unaware 
of di:i!ferences in background or attitude which may exist betwe^.n peoples or 
dlffai^nt skin colors« The trick is to consider as many factors as possible, 
without either denying or succumbing to the obvious^ 

BB THE raggON T^AT yOP ARE . Nothing communicates aa quickly or as negatively 
to the ghetro resident as phoniness on the p^rt of the person who is supposed 
to be helping him* Often this phoniness is not a deliberate attempt to de- 
ceive, but may be an atten^t to condescend or to even identify with the Itegro 
living in poverty^ lb any case, though, such deceit is wrong* The most 
authentic criterion for working in the ghetto, no onatter who you are, is just 
that: be authentic^ be genuine^ be yourself* *•« 

A person's best asset Is to be authentic, and not to be Always "playing 
games" with other people* (The risk that is run here, however^ is that if 
a person is being authentic with himself he may have to acknowledge that 
he belongs somewhere else!) 5ut equally important is that the person not 
flaunt what he i8« If a person Is middle class, then it is ridiculous to 
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present himself es a loiter class ghetto person. However, It Is equally 
•8 distasteful for him to flaunt the symbols of middle class society 
uhlch he enjoys In the face of others to vhoa they are denied. If a per* 
son Is educated, then there is no reason to attempt to prove differently, 
either by excessive use of poor grammar or some other gimmick; on the 
other hand, there is no cause at all for pedantry about one's educational 
blessings. 

Can a white person help effectively in meeting ghetto problems? As ln» 
dlca^.ed above, both the white and the Negro are suspect when either comes 
anew into a ghetto* What ghetto residents watch to see Is how the new- 
comer conducts himself. Anyone working In these situations has to be 
honest enough with himself and with others to expose his vulnerabllltfes 
and then go on from there, rather than always being defensive and protec* 
tlva of himself... • 



Reproduced from C^CAF Presents Excerots from Workers in the Ghetto . The 
lev. W. Bvaa Colder, We#t Oakland Chrlstlao Parish, Oakland, California 
94607 
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THE STUDENT AS NIGGER** 



by Gerald Farber 



Students are nisser&« VThon you get that straight, our schools begin to 
nake sense. It* a more important, though, to understand why they* re nig-* 
gers. If ve follow that question seriously enough, it vill lead us past 
the Bone of academic bullshit, where dedicated teachers pass their know- 
ledge on to a new generation, and into the nitty*gritty of human needs 
and hang^-ups. And 'from there, ve can go on to consider whether it might 
ever be possible for students to come up from slavery. 

First, let's see what's happening now. Let's look at the role students 
play in what wo like to call education. 

At Gal State L»A», where I teach,* the students have separate and unequal 
dining facilities. If I take them into the faculty dining room, siy col- 
leagues get uncomfortable, as though there were a bad smell. If I eat in 
the student cafeteria, I become known as the educational equivalent of a 
niggerlover. In at least one building, there are even rest rooms which 
students may not use. At Gal State, also, there is an unwritten law 
barring student- faculty love-making. Fortunately, this anti-miscegenation 
law, like its Southern counterpart, is not 100 per cent effective. 

Students at Gal State are politically disenfranchised. They are in an 
academic Lowndes County. Most of them can vote in national elections — 
their average age is about 26 ~ but they have no voice in the decisions 
which affect their academic lives. The students are, it is true, allowed 
to have a toy government of their own. It is a government run for the most 
part by Uncle Toms and concerned principally with trivia. The faculty and 
administrators decide what courses will be offered; the students get to 
choose their own Homecoming Queen, Occasionally, when student leaders get 
uppity and rebell.ious, they're either ignored^ put off with trivial con- 
cessions, or maneuvered escpertly out of position, 

A student at Gal State is ej^ectc^d to know his place. He calls a faculty 
meniber '*Sir'* or "Doctor" or "Professor*' ~ and he smiles and shuffles some 
as he stands outside the professor's office waiting for permission to enter. 
The faculty tell him what courses to take (in my department, English, even 
electives have to be approved by a faculty member) ; they tell him what to 
read, what to write, and frequently, where to set the margins on his type- 
writer. They tell him what's true and what isn't, Sooie teacheri insist 
that they encourage dissent but they're almost always jiving and every 
student knows It. Tell the man t^hat he wants to hear or he'll fall your 
ass out of the course, 

Vhen a teacher says "Jump," students Jump, I kn<Mf of one professor who re- 
fused to take up class time for rxams and required students to show up for 
tests at 6:30 in the morning. Aud they did, by God! Another, at exam time, 
provides answer cards to be filled out — each one enclosed in a p^er bag 
with a hole cut in the top to aee through. Students ptick their writing 
hands in the bags while taking the test. The teacher isn't a provo; I wish 

* Reprinted from DAILY BRUIN SPEGTRAt Tuesday, April 4, 196? 
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he vere« He does It to prevent cheoting. Another colleague once cought 
a student reading during one of his lectures and threw her book against 
the nail. Still another lectures his students Into stupor and then screams 
at them In a rage vhen they fall asleep « 

Just last week, during the first meeting of a class, one girl got up to 
leave after about ten minutes had gone by. The teacher rushed over, 
grabbed her by the arm, saying, "This class Is NOT dismissed!" and led 
her back to her seat. On the dame day, another teacher began by Informing 
his class that he does not like beards, mustaches, long hair on boys, or 
caprl pants on girls, and will not tolerate any of that in his class. The 
class. Incidentally, consisted mostly of high school teachers. 

Even more discouraging than this Auschwitz approach to education is the 
fact that the students take it. They haven't gone through twelve years 
of public school for nothing. They've learned one thing and perhaps only 
one thing during those twelve years. They've forgotten their algebra. 
They're hopelessly vague about chemistry and physics. They've grown to 
fear and resent literature. They write like they've be^n Ic^otomised. But, 
Jesus, can they follow orders! Freshmen come up to me with an essay and 
ask if I want It folded and whether their name should be in the upper 
right hand corner. And I want to cry and kiss them and caress their poor 
tortured heads. 

Students don't ask that orders make sense. They give up expecting things 
to make sense lc*>g before they leave elementary school. Things are true 
because the tei' uer says they're true. At a very early age, we all learn 
to accept *Cwo truths,'* as did certain medieval churchmen. Outside of 
class, things are true to your tongue, your fingers, your stomach, your 
heart. Inside class, things are true by reason of authority. And that's 
Just fine because you don't care anyway. Hiss Hiedemeyer tells you a noun 
Is a person, place, or thing. So let it be. You don't give a rat's ass; 
she doesn't give .a rat's ass* 

The important thing is to please her. Back In kindergarten, you found out 
that teachers only love children who stand In nice straight lines. And 
that 'a where it's been ever since. 

What school amounts to, then, for white and black k^ds alike, is a 12-year 
course In how to be slaves. What else could explain what I see in a fresh- 
wmn class? They've got that slave mentality: obliging and ingratiating on 
the surface but hostile and reals tent underneath. 

As do black slaves, students vary in their awareaess of what's going on. 
Some recognise their own put-on for what it is and even let their rebellion 
break through to the surface now and then. Others ~ including most of 
the "good students" have been more deeply brainwashed. 13iey swallow the 
bullshit with greedy mouths. They're pathetically eager to be pushed around. 
They ^ re like those old gray«headi.d house niggers you can still find in the 
South who don't see irtiat all the fuss is about because Mr. dtiarlie "treats 
us real good." 
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College entrance requirements tend to favor the Toms and 6creen out the 
rebels* Not entirely, of course. Some students et Cat State L«A« are 
expert con rtlsts vho know perfectly i»ell vhat's happening* They want 
the degree or the 2-S and spend their years on the old plantation altcr«* 
nately laughing and cursing as they play the game. If their -egos are 
strong enough, they cheat a lot* And, of course, even thw Toms are angry 
down deep sometahere. But It comes out In passive rather than active 
aggression. They're unexplalnably thlck*wltted and subject to frequent 
spells of laziness* They misread simple questions. They spend their 
nights mechanically outlining history chapters vhlle meticulously falling 
to comprehend a word o^ vhat's In front of ll.em. 

The saddest cases among both black slaves and student slaves are the ones 
vho have so thoroughly Intro jected their masters' values that their anger 
Is all turned Inward, At Cal State, these are the kids for whom every 
low grade Is torture, who stammer and shake when they speak to a professor, 
who go through an emotional crisis every time they're called upon during 
class. You can recognise them easily at finals time. Their faces are 
festooned with fresh pimples; their bowels boll audibly across the room* 
If there really Is a Last Judgment, the parents and teachers who created 
these wrecks are going to burn In hell* 

So students are niggers. It's time to find out why, and to do this, we 
have to take a long look at Mr, Charlie, 

The teachers I know best are collette professors. Outside the classroom 
and taken as a group, their most striking characteristic Is timidity* 
They're short on balls* 

Just look at their working conditions* At a time when even migrant workers 
have begun to fight and win, college professors are still afraid to make 
more than a token effort to Improve on their pitiful* economic status* In 
California state colleges, the faculties are screwed regularly and vlgor<* 
ously by the Governor and Legislature and yet they* still won't offer any 
solid resistance. They lie flat on their stomachs with their pants down, 
snimbllng catch phrases like '^professional dignity" and "roeanlni;ful dialogue. 

Professors were no different when I .was an undergraduate at JXTA during the 
McCarthy era; It was like a cattle stampede as they rushed to cop out. And 
In fliore recent years, I found that niy being arrested In slt«ln^ brought 
from ny colleagues not so much approval or condemnation as opeci-mouthed 
astoolshment, "You could lose your job!" 

Now, of course, there's the Vietnamese war* It gets some opposition from 
a few teachers* Some suppdrt It, But a vast number of professors who know 
perfectly well trtiat's happening, are copping ^t again. And In the high 
schools, you can forget It, Stillness reigns* 

I*a not sure why teachers are so chlckenshlt* It could be that: academic 
training Itself forces a split between thought and action* It nl^t also 
be that the tenured security of a teaching job attracts timid ^>ersons and. 
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furthermore^ that teaching, like police vovk, pullc In persons ^^ho are 
unsure of themselves and need ijeapons and the other externa], trappings 
of authority • 

At any rate, teachers ARE short on balls. And, as Judy Elsenstein has 
eloquently pointed out, the classroom offers an artificial and protected 
environment in which they can exercise their will to pot*7er« Your neigh- 
bors nay drive a better car; gas station attendants may intimidate you; 
your vife may dominate you; the State Legislature may shit on you; but 
in the classrooi^, by God, students do what you say or else. The grade 
is a hell of a weapon. It may not rest on your hip, potent and rigid 
like a cop*s gun, but in the long run it^more pa;«erful. At your personal 
whim any time you choose ~ you can keep 35 students up for nights 
and have the pleasure of seeing them walk into the classroom pasty-faced 
and red-eyed carrying a sheaf of type(7ritten pages, with title page, MIA 
footnotes and margins set at 15 and 91, . 

The general timidity which causes teachers to mnke diggers of their students 
usually Includes a more specific fear — fear of the students themselves. 
After all, students are different just like black peo.ile. You stand exposed 
in front of them, knowing that their interests, their values and their 
language are different from yours. To make matters worse, you may suspect 
that you yourself are not the most engaging of persons. What then can 
protect you from their ridicule and scorn? Respect for Authority. That's 
what. It's the policeman's gun again. The white bwana's pith helmet. So 
you flaunt that authority. You wither whisperers with a murderous glance. 
You crush objectors with erudition and heavy irony. And worst of all, you 
make your own attainments seem not accessible but awesomely remote. You 
conceal your massive ignorance and parade a slender learning. 

You might also want to keep in mind that he was a nigger once himself and 
has never really gotten over it« And there are more causes, some of which 
are better described in sociological than psychological terms. Work them 
out, it^s not hard. But in the meantime, what weWe got on our hands is 
a whole lot of niggers. And what makes this particularly z^im is that the 
student has less chance than the black man of getting out of his bag. Be* 
cause the student doesn't even know.he*6 in it. That, more or less, is 
what's happening in higher education. And the results are staggering. 

For one thlnL, damn little education takes place in the schools. How could 
, It? You can*t educate slaves; you can only train them. Or, to use an 
even uglier word, you can only program them. 

Educational oppression is trickier to fight than racial oppression. If 
you're a black rebel, they can^t exile you; they either have to intimidate 
you or kill you* But In high school or college, they can just bounce you 
out of the fold. And they do. Rebel students and renegade faculty members 
get smothered or shot down with devastating accuracy. In high school, it's 
usually the student who gets it; in college, it's more often t!te teacher. 
Others got tired of fighting and voluntarily leave the system. This may be 
a mistake though. Dropping out of college, for a rebel, is a little like 
going North, for a Negro. You can^t really get away from it so you migjit 
as well stay and raise hell. 
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Hov7 do you raise hell? That's a \^hole other article. But just for a 
atart, why not stay with the analogy? Vhat have black people done? They 
have, first of all, faced the fact of their slavery. Tliey've stopped 
kidding themselves about an eventual rexjard in that Great Watermelon Patch 
in the sky. They've organized; they've decided to get freedom now, and 
they've rtarted taking it. 

Students, like black people, have immense unused power. They could, the- 
oretically, insist on participating In their oxm education. They could 
make academic freedoir bilateral. They could teach their teachers to 
thrive on love and aciUiration, rather than fear axid respect, and to lay 
down their weapons. Students could discover community. And they could 
learn to dance by dancing on the IBM cards. They could make coloring 
bodks out of the catalogues and they could put the grading system in a 
museum. They could raze one set of V7alls and let life come blox^ing into 
the classroom. They could raze another set of walls and let education 
flow out and flood the streets. They could turn the classroom Into where 
it's at — a ••field of action^* as Peter Harin ^itescribes it. And, believd 
It or not, they could study eagerly and learn prodigiously for the best 
of all possible reasons their oi^n reasons. 

They could. Theoretically. They have the pcver. But only In a very few 
places, like Berkeley, have they even begun to think about using it. 
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APPENDIX C 

**Beachhead College** Spring Term Projects & Number of Students Involved 
4968 

1» Demographic ourvey vlth Albino Neighborhood Service Center for Model 
Cities 

2* Demographic survey vith PACT Inc*, for Southeast Portland 
3» Help In establishing E-CAP Hon'^Proflt Housing 
4 students received IS quarter hours each 

15 students received 5-10 quarter hours each 

1969 

4* Survey of food prices of 135 food stores for six weeks with Oregon 

Consumer League 
5» Market planning with Alblna Corporation 

6» Demographic survey with a neighborhood Improvement project/ with Buck* 

man Community Action Center 
7« Help in establishing Eugene Non-Profit Housing Corporation with four 

churches 

^ students received 15 quarter hours esch 

12 students received 5-10 quarter hours each 

1970 

8* Study of types of corporations engaged in FHA 236 multlfamlly housing 

with non-profit corporations la Portland 
9* Formation of a Co-op food store with residents of Goose Hollow in 

Portland 

10» Help in establishing a Neighborhood Youth Care Center with Centennary 

Wilbur Methodist Church, Portland 
11* Help in establishing PAD, Inc», with Presbyterian Churches 
12» Survey of vacant church-owned land with Highland Community Center, 

Portland 

13» Aid in management of E-CAP Non-Prof it Housing and Eugene Non-Profit 
Housing 

14» Survey of honesty of T,V, reprirman with Salen Capitol Journal 
9 students received 15 quarter hours each 

3 students receisved 5-10 quarter hours each 

1971 

15» Community readiness survey for greater variety in public schools with 

Eugene Public* Schools 
16» Survey of honesty and competepce of auto repairmen with Oregon Consumer 

League 

17 » Study of Multilevel Distributers with Multnomah County District Attorney 
18» Assistance in Elementary School Environmental Education with Boise Elem- 
entary School, Portland 
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19. Preparation of a T.V* Special with KATU-T\% Portland 
20* Community organisation with East Multnomah County CAP 
21« Community organization with Portland Action Communities Together 
12 students received IS quarter hours each 

13 students received 5*10 quarter hours each 



I, F5?iSibility study of solid v/e-ste recycling plaul; - ^ee 
Larry S;ilino:>v- avicl Jnck ?oJ-'l:or 

.rew uouns i?i Or.::;:;o:i - see Jim i:o^}oo'Jvin 
3* Fejnsibiiitiy s^i-dy of i;^o-:'o!jio uO;f:;if^i - see Drive Andor^^on 
6c 3usi?:ie^3^? as5ist:uii02 - Evalu^tiiof)^ of Kon-Proflu Hou^iin;; in 

?or;l:lan-:l ::.oc' AviJt and Toiw '/ii\lk:\\ 

5, Stucl'i of noccl for more ol?.ssvx>o^:!S in Oro^^on so9 RcKnv'y- Cooko 

6, St:u<Iy of altein^iliive^ to requires public sc-iooi in ci;:y (Vcuoh^::r 

7, Study of cost outtiuii pos>;i^:ili^ies in Oi:Gr;oni IJiiiii^iv. Euiicat:i::^n - 
seo John Wish 

H(^1i:j in rc-establishiri^ a food Co-o;> for PortlarKl State Univer-- 

slty Gtudunts^ - ft'^o St^!u A'iinry 
9, 3tu"J.y of rortliiau aii'^ pollution from aui'.o?; whi-t cctri be <:lone 

SOS Terry M'^iut^^or 
lOe Future of coiiuaercial buivin^D^s irj Alblna ?.rea of Portland ~ 

see SuVi! Johnson of Ko<I'3;l Cities - 

II, Comi;»5titioii -^^Jtve^tn ho^^pital^^ in Fortlanu - see ??? 

12, Snrv^y of I'lonc-sty of woi^hts of irjoatis in- Portland foo-i Gtoree- - 
seo r>ob CooiN 

13. Survey of honesty of foo^".' adverti.-^iini; in Ore^iion - I'ader 
FTC study. Bob Cook^ Mur<rj.?. L-!ollin;:;er. see elso Sobart Cboate 
speeches ' ^ 

1^4 Feasibility of No F-JUlt Auot Ine-urixno'S ' in Oror^on set: Sen, Bcitty 
Brovjne^ .9C'e clso r'ep?:?:tnK;nt of Transport doour;it:nt.o 

15. Ca^j^piiii^n GM, Round ? "' see John WiGb or Giioffrey Cov?:ai 

16. The w^^alth of cbnro^'ies in Portliind^ Ort:t:on or of li dcriomination 
in tho U.S. - o^e John :«Jis!i 

17. YOU FIivD SCrS ivOUK THAT NEEDS DOING lilTH 30MEON2 IN TCIITLAT^D 



Tltc "ot:»<c of Mot.lcm rsOf.ulUni; In Accti»tunco of t!io Zxi»ori'^it?nt 



Ai^ril, 1970 



FROKi John I^, '.'isl!, A-^^^ocirtte Frofetsor of rucino^^s 



SUBJECTi Kotlce of Mot:ionj Assi^'^u^ient of Rcj-ular Course TUi.r.liGTt'^ 



I!IT 



3 liours - CoriGuriter Prcbloi^iS 



of tVie Poor I 



MIT A09 



5 to 15 hours - Concurier Froblej-iS of the 



Poor II 



Proaiiulo 



Tills is t:!ie course sequence that has been taught winter and sprln;; 
terms for thr^re yev.rs^ Erirollnont in tho first course hoc boon restricted, 
to 25 stud:Uits» Th^re havo b^.^on 25 studorts each winter terin. 

Course Description 

HIT 390 - 3 huurs - Consuner Problems of the Poor I 

Tills is a radical, and critical look at cousuiror proble;as of 
the poor to dfctfirmin*^ what field &tudy or experiii^ontal action pro^^rarric: 
- are to be uiidertskcn. 

The instructional objective?? aret 

1. To become a^.^are of seleeted consumer probleiis through study 
of library sources such as; Caplovit7.j Poor Pay MorO j 
Sturdivant, The Ghetto rarketi^lacfii Kaiser Conmisslon, 
A Decent Home 

2i To become aware of cne*c own strengths and weaknesses through 
common experiences of books such asi Gilkoy, $hantun:> Com- 
pound, Kim, The Martyred j Keasey, One Flew Over the Cuckooes 
Kest 

3* To find a job that needs doing and obtain e request to do it. 
This is accomplislied thresh field trips to the ar^a where 
we will be working. 



PASS/KO P/^S OrLY 
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John P.. Viish 



Cok Faculty 



tTouico of notion 



MIT 391 - 5 to 15 liours Consuiv.er ProblGjns of thv: Poor II 




itej . MIT 390 wrltUva invit:cu:ion fronv an ori;ara:?:aivj.on, 



This coin:5v^ IS >vOT TAUGHT on oar.-puc;. The course occurs on site, 
Tiio v^ork is yrcjecl: orienUed and hai^.acl on in-field ezojzvienoe , This 
course is a part of a forthcomin^ii *'l"Gachhead" Educa'cionL-Ll Unit. So 
fai\» students in this course haves 

- concluctevi rnr.rKet surveys 

- helped r^secirch and v/rite nei^hhorhood developii^.snt pleo/is 

- formod, non-prof it hou5i?i2, corporationsj 

- worked on oampaiG^i for corporate responsibility 

- conducted research and planning for a a^-^'^^i-^^^l store style of 



Iri conjunction v/ith the instructor, students arrange for their 
ov;n living: conditions e Usually they decide to live together, The 
instructor spends one or tuo coHiplete days and nir^hts with therri each 

Instructional objectives; 

1, Completion of the* aniseed upon project. The instructor 

accepts the grade rcooipinjandations of the or»3ani/.ation vyith 
whom the students v:ork as well as student peer in deter- 
mining the final lirade, 

GRiVDITD Oil FAS3/!:G PA3S 

Students from across the canipus have founcl this course se^^juence 
.interestin^i, challen^ins and useful, ' I therefore move that HIT 390 
and A07 ;he assigned those tv:o courses. 

Action Taken 



1, Approval recoiHinended by vote of the faculty of the Collece of Dusiness 
Sprine, 1970c 



food co-op 



Approval reco.mmendod by vote of t: 
Oreson, Fall^ 1970. 



he •fuculty of the University of 



3. 



Approval 'granted by the Oregon State r^oard of Higher 2ducat>.on> 
Winter. 1971. 



''A:'iC3B - i;e&l:o;:n Electric F\y^c\ Avjaird ^-rinner*' 



"The firs'.: AACSr^-lvcrJliei-u Eloct'.ric Fund Av^ard prc-.enUod al: 
Uhe bciiiquon of Uho A?;social:ion*o AnnuolvMoetin^, May 5^ 1970, Ilecipienl: 
ox u;e awarvl of ?5;000 for ••38aculv:^acl C0II05G'' Stuucnl: Iieslclcnt 
Faciilt:}^ ?vCSo.-ircii; is tho College of Business ArtndnisUrr.uion;, University 
of Oregon. The incliviclu:;! avrard of $1,C00 utis presented to Dr, John 
R. VriGu, 

"in thin project, a croup of students live and work in a com- 
rouiiit}* for colle^^c orcdite The idea is to »;ot youuii p-^'Ople outside 
tiio protective university cnviro:v;:ont anil irito the real world while 
they are still students. The objcictivos of 'Tieaclmead Collecie" are 
met in a two-qu.r.rtor coursoj first quarte::. a three-'credit class* 
Preparation fo7.} Fi'eld IJorlci second quarter, the f if teon-^credit Field 
- IJorU Exx;arience, 'The proj^^ct has now conipletod its third yaar^ and 
has introduced suburban rcsideats to the re=:lities of tho. inner city.'- 

- — AACSB Bulletin ; Volur:;e 7(1): 59, October, 1970. 



Couvrse Syiiabas for Ihe rir:tvf a T^70 T^rrii 3i5-pcnoe Th?.!: Grew 
Out: of the Successful "c^tucltml: F<iculUy-E<:;sirt-snt Plav^neri Field r;oc;:earc'V* 

. . ' i ■ 

HIT A07 Pall. 1970 3 -lOure 

"Markc:i:j.Ji;i and Corporc^ue Uric^poi-^sibllity** 
by Jcu]'! i;. wi£-h " iOT-p Coiii':iC?ni':oali:h 
\?lt1ii Val Anc^Gri^on. Ro:::0';:y Cooko. Dob Fixi^ik^ Gi:o^ O^Cz^v. Terry 
n(::ni:;-er, encl Al Tobrloic 

The- lar^o corporation;, 'civ:- lar^c i;;overiVi-.3ni: uijeacy. t'v^ Icr^^E* 
univerfil:y. aim their ^s^^ociatoCl indui?:i:i:y loMy;dn;i ^rouii-^J hcive civnilablo 
a concentration of rei^ourcer^ whicb iillo^^s tl^ira to b?.'y tl>^: boot talent?? 
arifi to hire cirj-rdr-r? of e>:ports to prepare c-.ncl prc^:'crit t.hoir pror'ucto 
?.nci s'-^rvict^.S't ' It i^ in tb? sslf-inttn:ei»t of tbe b-.:reauor-::oic:3 to pro- 
sent thier r^tory of u-hat t'Vii}* c:re o.oin/j; ia tba viiost favcrr.blo lifvbt. 
Given tho xrrop?,ratioii of tbis army of c-pxarts it liave b'^con^^ ratber 

■ difficult arid perhaps impossible for thfi part tirae buyer or intero?vteft 
■citizen to mo-V-^i ration-?.! cleciyions v.hoixt tho bureaucracy' r; pjToduct^; 

or service 

In short; v;e reero to t^o Movi;iP rc?.pidly tlva tho Orv/ollitui pre- 
diction of tlic iSO'i sjocir^cy. 

■ Tbc Coals of This Couroj:: ^ : . 

" ■. > ■ . " ■ ' 

1, np.dor's R--iiuers have providod us with t\ successful lacdol of 
inYor.tig-xtioris, v*'- -ill loarn. about their rncthods by readini^ and 
discu^>yinii tticir l^ard-hittinii reports. 

2, Sesini^ivii: touiiiht you will be a.^sig-ied to your own investi- 
gative tOiain. 

• Hij^hcr education is moviris tOivard a more monolithic state- 
controlled sy5^tc\rn, Hliiber education is covoin^^ under increasin^i Ciritioism 
for itr^ costs and . its results. How is it 'really funotionino in OveQ^oV 1 
VJhat would be the effect of the voucher $^y3t«'-ra? I-Ihat vrould happen if 

we suspended clay sroorp. coivstruction for a time? Should there t^ other 
sources of dei^reeG? How can we lo^'.'er the co?»t of higher education? 

• Chevron-Standard Oil of Ca?.ifornia recently introduced an 
additive, F-310; '-/hich they olaini si^^rdficarLtly cuts air pollution. 

. Doc-s. it? : Cr. i?5 it a bi^;; prornotie n c.5.:.r^7r,i ok? Can \ve expect 
additives .will solve the poilutio;i probleiri caused by the interiiai com- 
bustion ensine? 



• food procof;si7i-^ inuus'cry uliroucVi i'cs tr^Ao ossoclciLion and 
its incixvic'ual firnjs if^ speivlin^s Jnore on p.clvorUisirto • j?.arkeJ:iiiis, and 
packcicinjs t:han it clici 1^ yGcvrs i}.zo. The ?.noinaly is tlw/c during; tb.esa 
same -15 years p'^rcent of families v;iuh '-i^oofi*^ CtieUi? docrea o^ct , 
IvhaU evirlonce i? Uhcre f.hal: aciciert auvertisin^^ and salc*s efforL cau^-^ed 
. the drop in nutrition? 

OUR D0AL3 li^ TO B::GII: A::SWn:RING THIZSE QUESXIOKS TuKGUGH 
PJiTDERS TECMnlQUSS 

I'd £su<.^ss sorno of. you v:ill v/ant to continue v7orkin£ on these studio 
in Winter and Spring Terms,- My hope is that v:e caJi do a iriono^raph 
about our work, soinethin^ like th.e Kador^s Pxaiders hooks , Let nx^. read 
you a letter froJ:i. a hook oditorj • 

To be "Succc'SsFu iy we v-ill iiavo to? 

1. pay scrupulous atterition to the facts. 

?.e concentrate on a few important issues, and, 

3. differentiate ourselves (that's a inarkoti^iir terr;.) from others* 
Gradin:> 

Forget you are in claso, if you ca^ip l/rite m a contract of hov? 
3'ou fit in and then providinij. you read and understand tlie th7:ec books 
and have fulfilled your prtrt of th-c contract you v:ill pass, 

I arn responsible under faculty le2.isl0.tion for turning in a 
Grade, I am irillin^^to accept the follovrln;^ inputs into the grades 
1/3 by me, 1/3 by you and your peer,^?^ 1/3 by outside evaluators v/ho 
will judge your presentation at the end of the course, 

I vjould £,uess you'll have to spend SO-120 hours, total on this 
course. The course should be interesting but inore time--con5urtjine than 
usual, Assurr.e yoin arc at work in the real uorld, 

Why is This' Marketing.? 

It's a study of prorr.otion, distribution and exchange of certain 
products and services arid that is rnarketinst Some limit r.iarketinis to 
the "selling" of products pix-duced for profit — althouv;h that is part 
cf riarketinc it is not all of it. 

ITeod Help? . v 

a, I will be available ;Jed, P.M. and Thurs, A,!-i. most weeks, 
at lo7D ednmonwe.^lth. See sign-up sheet on .n!y door, 

' b, Romney Cooke,, graduate librarian, Is available to help 
your teain uith its research problems each Hon, , 3-6 at- our office 

in Wesley Center, . 

c, Al Tetrick, research'associato, is available each Tues,, 
9~l2 A,M, at our office in iiosley Center. 



d,\ I'd su:^i^e};u each ^roun form a formal or sgtux --forivial ori^ani- 
'/.vXioiit ^ 

Are comiog and wili be ready for you . on or b?.fore Oon, 6e- 
Te aT;i A s s i g^Ji tc n u.-" 

Ec^ch person v;ill bo assi^'aed to a V.ean on the first ni£s''il: of class. 
If you vant: to sv.-itch, yo\i fiad someone to trade witVi, You can sv?lt«jh 
to anotlicr ^roup subject to tlie ap pr oval oIT your tearri loader « 





Ronni^y Cooke 


Terry r!ent?:er 


to be oho?c:n 


Topic 


Education 


F-310 


nutrition L 
Advertising. 


Meets 


7 J 30 /vl'l Thurs. 
1 Octt^ 22 Oct,. 
12 Mov., 3 Deo. 


7;30rM Thurs, 
• 8 Oct., 29 Oct, J 
19 i:ov., 10 Dec, 


12 noon Thurs, 
15 Oct., 5 Nov., 
(Weds., 25 :Tov.)., 
10 Dec. 




Interstate Com- 
merce OiriTAission, 
by Oct. 6 . 

Meaninfv of 20th 


Vani shine Air, 
by Got. 6 

Two Factor 
' Theorvj bj'- 27 • 


Chorrtical Feast, 
by Oct. 6 

Theobold, by 
3 Nov, ' ; 




Century, by 20 
Oct, 

Fuller and/or 
'Roszak*, by 1 Dec. 


Oct. 

Fuller and/or 
lloss;ak, by 1 st 
Dec, 


same as F-310 
S^-oup 




Nader Report on 
the FTCi by 10 
Dec. 


same as Ed. 
Group • 


same as Ed, 
1 Group 



^'Oh Ileal Ivhat: VciQ aoll cai^J Vldlal:^ an^ Fl^^v his Plcnc InUo Uao nounlai.ri" 

par:5on tvmj In 5 c^inr;' of hit; uc^y-Lc-uv-}^ expoKxencc^s^ ro?:l:- 

IcincA;, a copy of n^-nc^iwo-t:*!;. an-^ e iJ:>:cr C'lat Ir) i:>::ova^ we? 5.i\ 
Fortl^^w;. 2,) jAOlatCis hi:? e::M!:'ioriO'^s in Uho Ci5:y of Hosog no tlvf: rlol: 

of some f^-;vO. obi^-iij'icid In survey* ::\e;i^5oni;:Me; in^lcer' roiaxou. st^VtcJ- 
ardo uha': should ecislly he Ti:»?u a oluss trcicinod to t^ho kiiiescop^ 
liiarUv-cdon oT TJv* IJartin I.uuher Kin^ o.iul Senalol ?.obor«'. Fr-v/acis TCeancdy. 

. T ht-ve not i^eU "hose stand^vds hec^^ur^*2 ^rocil; do-^l of h^y 
ievice xn tVii? cl?,£;£: defies tho^e iiviidfeline:v. 1 1 tjilod to keep diairy of 
ill}' experiei'icc'S 5.n ?orniar:d bu'r. could ftiisuo'c no inore l*.!-v:i3^ z\ fc-^v state- 
ments that; to Joy cnv:ha7:ras5:;r:fir'tj s^jciri^d t^> covor my corn:r|.!xitlorji com- 
pleteiy» Only ono coi>y of rriy (ou?: - ^l^^l^! c;iid| I d^?^2^itod tlio Al':>inii 
Qiioytior-tiP.i.ve) handiwork v/as ffia^^ v.'o.g notj ap];rx:bv<>d hy Coldon Brov/n 

ari^l Frank Fai^: uvitil I had left Portlaad. The K^rne:: Report ho»£: little 
irclatiort to mh* cticperJ.'V^ucos in Portlai\d as I sn^Sit ny 11 dciys thcirc in 
the SASTCA? office and the Cro'.'':^*^^ipotid.y:i^ hedvroon* 

I fstt-t'^.xl in iTiy finr^l papcsr for this clv.s(^ lai^t toriu th'tt I c^x- 
pectod to loarn r;io:ce from tho actual *.?:c])0'.:ienco of llvlnr; i»nd v-orkln^ 
in F.ortland thr-n ftorir the ^roadin^ I ^-.'M to do hero, I did. Livings in 
Portland arid vorldnG t)iat surv-.^y \:o.s in f;ono vro.ys so -.frusstratin^ 
that it;;.i>j?o-ed not to Icnow v?hat v?aG c<5^--^C; "^"^'^ h^cause t]*i?vt infciciaatioi"^ 
only intej:r:s?r:od v/lth yo'^-r ahility to perform your v;ora and understand 
its neanins, X tried to heop r-.broar:;t of thini^^s wViilo I v;a^. thf:2jL:e and 
soon I'^rxtnetl that asl^.inj quostions o3-ily frustrutod rv.i and tlio ye around 

Of 0.11 my ti::porienco5 ii; this cl:\ss my^d^yn in Portlcvnd ^JOGnr the ■ 
raost fruitful; ind of all ^^jf ntSmories of FortlfrVid tho?.<:; su-rrounding, 
the death of Dr. r^^rtin 'Uitlier Kin^ a?u*o the. rno.st intonso, I romerit'er 
thinkin/; vjoll, they fin::lly did lt»* , they finally hl»fv/ him away, 
TJha-: the h^ll do I Vu^^an they?.,. I rerrierih-^r Doris crying and toying ' , 
the ehettc-^s would really hlov: up now and driving into Alhr.na to sog 
If 5ho i/as ri£iht/ FAirftors of rioh violence and hn^o run^^^^^^^ te5.n£ 
pan5cd by phone and that little FIGH j^irl parrott^d thoT?. all. Mrs» 
Cvo'\'i(^f a door-Icnodcer for th<; Alhlna Ccira-nunity iS'^vice Center (I was . 
afraid to ask what her husband did ; said Ths:'Good Lord never let;? 
\X3 keep man that are too good for us and ainened whon Sarimy Davl'^ Jr, 
and Whitney Youn^ ;Cond<or:^.nod the G!r.nttcas reveni^e, VjcLovizldT.^ Lldio6* 
IJ;iion AvGriU2; nis^5is:=;ippi Avenue and the ot^^er^ .niain dra£S . of Alblna 
ver^. .de5?ertod and sorn^hovi I just luiew that those people v;eren- t all 



in ciHoir h:.^r:Oj::, T'-o lIouTii: Glivel-; D^pulfn: CV:u^cTi 

dlt5^Li;poi«*i::5.rtiTy ^ooA thul: Sii!ic<ay aau H^^v^vrenu J:-c>:oon l:hr:iVi:ou t-^e Lorcl 
lio v/j^^f ci CIw:ln:l:i^'n Ixicauri^ only Viis fail:!i Co*1 Im'^.*?: h5.i;! off t:h^ 

St:o!:oly Ca«:i:duh-tc-l G^lci il: ^i/' — ]A?.o\\ pooplo In llie i^n^iuVo. 

I also jioUiooS ulir:*: Gal':: :-'^l<M vor^i U''^^: ovily yovn^j^. i^**:i*iat:^^3<.'l"<ou ;^C^t^ 

25 iccro coiji^;0:o;.'OMs in thoir i^y^^jnc^:: ^ 

I have " ::it:a-:5:ed this- pjii-n^r sriveiral hinoa and clorJuruyo^A caoh atuernp 
I have toii nucl: to S2.y and fbral ^\!d too litll'U t:o c?ay iu v-ith ar;.cl not 
^jnou^h tlr:^ to 6ny it in. This olzt^s ^Vih^o l^f^n iVsy firsU o?cperi^ince in 
con»?!iunity ':cl;ioi^ ^uiu' iii many ;rayo has provoiV tvo iniich for jne* I lost 
a Cvo^/c feal of iv';u:ioanc^: in tihip olnf?^?^ enrl v;i>5 .':v.'r^T:^jVLe«:l to ruuch mco:e 
I Icc-.rnsd U'?.c\?: v/c:^ 2oV:-^ qh anv. of v/iv o*s'ri <'ii;;>iUi':i;fiL; inability' to 
act, It-.haG helped lae to see v:ho I am and vjhoro X cm ^oin^;;^ by shcKin^i, 
r.io v^ho I ^^m Jiot anci v;here I an': noi: G'^^^^'C^ I" '"^^--^ Uvvu^^hl: r.vi: hov; to 
learr.. ciHcT. ^ivmi r,iO ii:!»;otiis to loai;n on iviy ouu, T. have founfl uofcci:s ' 
in lAy person that I lVvLSU deal V7ith and hiive been sjio'-;n an area in 
vhieh I oaiv relate ni^^s^ir to th^ i>u:2ii"i25JS world ^nd to t'.e future of 
iny country. 



APPENDIX I: 
Examples of the Two Reports 
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FOREWAKD 

We, Vickie Abol and Bob Hyatt, wish to express our thnnks 
to the members of the Oregon Consumer League for all of their 
help and co-operation v/hich made this survey possible. A 
special thanks goes to our Professor, Dr, John VJish, 
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INTRODUCTION 



Families with the leaot Income thoae who can least afford it 
seem to be subject to higher prices and various kinds of shady commercial 
practices* Sometimes food prices have been found to be higher in lower 
income areas* Many persons have felt that prices are higher in low Income 
areas of Portland* The survey reported below uae the first scientifically 
designed research conducted in the Portland area to substantiate or dis- 
prove these rumors* 

In February, 1969, the Ad-Hoc Police-Community Relations Committee and 
the Oregon Consumer League enlisted the aid of. a group of University of 
Oregon students to help initiate and conduct an investigation of the food 
pricing practices in the Portland area* 
SpecificalV the allegations to be answered were: 

1) **Indivldudl stores within the chains are not consistent in their pricing 
policies in low income areas*" 

2) "Prices are higher in low income areas*" 

3) "Prices rise on the days of Mie month that welfare checks are issued*" 
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SURVEYS IN OTHER CITIES 



In response to complaints of lot^ income persons, a number c^f studies 
have been conducted concerning food prices. Let's look at some of them. 

National Commission on Food Marketing ^ 

The National Commission on Food Marketing contracted %^ith the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics of the United States Department of Labor to do a 
comparative Food Prices Survey. The survey was instituted to investigate 
the charge that poor people pay more for food products than do people of 
higher income levels. The survey vas conducted in six major United Stdcs 
cities: Atlanta, Houston, Chicago, Ncv; York, Los Angeles, and Washington, 
D.C. 

Bureau of Labor Statistics agents priced stores in specifically low 
income areas and in definite higher income areas of the cities. The agents 
requested permission of store owners and announced when they would visit^. « 
Fifteen stores in each of the inc<Kne areas were surveyed. Three types of 
stores were priced; chain stores, large independents, and small indep- 
endents (small^-less than $300,000 yearly sales volume). Chain stores with 
outlets in both income areas were especially pegged for pricing to deter*- 
mine universal pricing was employed for all areas of the cities. The 
Survey ran between February 21 and 25, 1966 with agents being instructed 
to try and complete pricing Monday, Tuesday or Wednesday. 

Agents priced the same brands in all stores of both income areas. 
Where a standard brand was not available agents priced a brand of similar 
weight or quality. The brand used for pricing was determined by the 
volume in which the product was sold by the market. That product sold In 
the greatest volume was deemed the product to be priced. Averages were 
taken of prices used by both chains and indapendents. Eighteen products 
were priced. They were; 

flour chicken lettuce 

bread ^ fresb milK potatoes 

steak * evaporated milk canned peas 

ground beef margerine sugar 

pork chops eggt^ coffee 

bacon grapefruit cola drink 

Besides food product prices, agents were instructed to investigate conditions 
of these stores. 

Bureau of Labor Statistics people concluded that 1) there was no sig* 
nificant difference in higher and lower income area food prices; 2) prices 
In small independent stores (predominant inflow income areas) tend to be 
higher; 3) people in low income areas tend to buy products in smaller 
quantities at higher cost than do people in higher income areas; 4) stores 
In low income areas tend to greater disorder arid poorer physical appearance 
than those in higher income area.s; 5) fresh meat and produce in low income 
areas tend to appear less fresh i:nd wholesome than in higher income area stores « 



^ ^I jpecial Studies in Food Marketing, Technical Study No. 10 ^ National Com- 
mission on Food Marketing, USGPO, June 1966 
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CRITIQUE: A, The survey ran only 3 to 5 days during one veek, 

B, The survey Included only 30 stores in each city, and 
was not a random sample. 

No alloi^ance was made for quantity of food consumed. 



Newark Price Compartson Study ^ 

The riots in the summer of 1967 in Newark, New Jersey, brought up 
many questions, one of them was the food prices in Negro ghetto areas. 
The claims, issued by residents within the ghetto, which this study was 
to prove were: 

1) the ghetto residents pay more for food, and 2) the supermarkets in 
ghetto areas jack up their prices. 

The items on the pricing lists were standardized for size, weight, 
and grade. There were forty items in the fifty store study which was 
conducted during only three days of one week. All items that were found 
to be on sale were discounted from the survey. 

The conclusions that the study reached were that the ghetto residents 
muat pay more because: 1. there are fewer supermarkets in those areas; 
2, many frai ghctx> areas must use credit which is extended by the small 
independent stores; 3« the ghetto housewife does not have a car available 
to travel to areas where food prices are cheaper. This study made no at<» 
tempt to compare the prices of the chain supermarkets compared to the in«» 
dependents. 

The question of the ghetto residents being cheated is more difficult 
to answer. The study showed that the chain supermar):ets do not vary slg* 
niflcantly In price and that some of the smaller ind>pendent stores did 
not mark prices or give receipts, 
• 

The unavailability of chain stores was noted In the Newark area be«- 
cauae the ghetto has one supermarket for every 9,883 persons while the 
suburb has one for every 6,170 persons. 

CRITIQUE: A, The survey ran only one week, 

B, the survey Included only 50 stores, 

C, No allowance was made for quantity of food consumed. 

The Sconomic and Business Bulletin ^ 

In response to charges of price discrimination of the poor and to the 
riots in the Inner cities of the United States, Tc^le University conducted 
a food price survey during the week of November 13,|.967, in Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania, Specifically^ the hypotheses tested were: 1) prices rise 
when welfare checks are distributed, 2) Prices in supermarkets are higher 
In low Income areas than In higher income areas, 3) Prices In small nelgh«> 
borhood stores are higher In low Income areas than in higher Income areas. 



Mtoark Price Comparison Study compiled by the Office of Consumer Protect 
Cion, Paul Krebs-Executlve Director, August 1967 
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The study followed the inethodolosy of the BLS study by defining income 
areas In terms of the "annuel mediiin fcmlly income reported in the I960 
Census of Population*" The lox*i income census tracts vere defined as those 
falling in the loiiest octile or below $4,182«00« The study was confined 
to the core of the Korth Philadelphia Inner City, covering 16 census 
tracts vith a population of IZS^OOO* All retail outlets carrying a full 
line of grocery items vere Identified from which 81 "neighborhood" stores 
and 3 supermarkets were included in the sample* Retail outlets in the 
higher income areas were also identified and 72 "neighborhood** stores and 
84 supermarkets were chosen to be representative of the higher income 
area* 

A list of 20 items was compiled to be representative of the food 
budget of low income families* Sizes and brands were specified whenever 
possible, and substitutions were made If the specified brand or slse was 
not available* 

The study was conducted during the week of November 13, 1967* Half 
the observations were made the first fhree days of the week and half during 
the last three days of the week* Tt^ere were no appreciable changes found 
in prices after welfare checks were issued, nor was there a difference be- 
tween prices in the inner city supermarkets and the higher income area 
Supermarkets* However, since the supermarkets In the low Income area 
represented less than 10% of the total food sales, it was assumed Chat the 
greatest portion of sales was in the "neighborhood" stores* Although 
prices were higher in small stores than In supermarkets throughout the city, 
the hypothesis of higher prices In the Inner city could not be supported 
when using comparable retail outlets* The prices were higher in neighbor- 
hood stores in higher income areas than those in low income areus* However, 
when comparing supermarkets in higher Income areas with neighborhood stores 
of low income areas prices were considerably higher in the low Income area 
outlets* 

House Report No* 1051, Consumer Problems of the Poor 

The Conmlttee of Government Operations has published a report entitled 
'"Consumer Problems of the Poor: Supermarket Operations in Low Income Areas 
and the Federal Response*" This report is a summary of hearings held In 
Hew York, St* Louis, and Washington, D«C*, during 0ct.ober and November, 1967. 
The coomlttle attempted '*to determine only whether there is evidence of any 



The Economic and Business Bulletin * of Teaple University, Vol* 20, Spring, 
1968 Do The Inner City Poor Pay More for Food?, Donald F* Dixon, Daniel C* 
McLaughlin 

^ Consumer Problems of the Poors Supermarket Ope tiat ions in Low Income Areas 
and the Federal Response; House P^port No* 1851, 90th Congress, 2nd Session 
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Inequity in tho system vhcreby food is sold ot recall to consumers living 
In low Income areas; end vhether Federal programs concerned with these 
problems are sufficient*" 

The Investlgaclon vas aimed at discovering unethical practices of 
chain stores which would place an excessive burden on the low Income 
consumer* The ccHnmlttee found evidence of higher prices and poor quality 
In retail outlets In low Income areas along with Inadequate enforcement 
of official company policies of uniformity throughout all outlets of the 
Individual chains* The committee also discovered certain practices and 
conditions which would contribute to the high dollar outlay for food In 
the Inner city* These Included a lack of "competition for the food dol«- 
lar," human error in pricing, inexperienced personnel employed by low 
Income area supermarkets, problems of theft and high overhead costs be* 
cause of insurance rates* 

Representatives of the supermarkets denied the allegations of higher 
prices, lower quality, the practices of raising prices after welfare checks 
were issued, and the sale of goods above the advertised prices* It seems 
that the most often mentioned possibility to explain price differences was 
human error, a phenomena which cannot be traced or proven to be a cause 
of differences* 

The study and reports which formed the basis of the committee* s inves- 
tigation were confined to only a small number of stores, over a short period 
of tine, and included only a few of the many items carried by a supermarket* 
While the chain stores denied the truth of the allegations of the studies, 
the persons responsible for the reports continual^ supported the validity 
and reliability of their survey* 

The investigation clearly shows the complexity of the problem of price 
and quality differences in retail food outlets* However, absolute proff 
of deliberate price discrlnination was not found to form the foundation of 
action against ^ny specific chain* 

"Do The Poor Fay Mbre?" ^ 

This report was the end result of a combination consumer habits and 
conqiarative price survey done in the summer of 1965 by Professor Charles 
Goodman of the University of Pennsylvania* The studies wfire instituted 
at the request of the Philadelphia Redevelopment Commission to study the 
possibility or the advisability of including new supermarkets in redevelop- 
ment areas* This investigation Into consumer practices and price investi* 
gation was decided upon due to charges that the poor pay more for food* 
The greater part of the report is devoted to consumer habits rather than the 
price survey* 



"Do the Poor Pay More?", Journal of Marketing, January, 1968 
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The consumer habits study w^s conducted (alon^ vilth the ptlce survey) 
In a specific oroa of Philadelphia^ Pennsylvanlo, This area Is one marked 
for removal of private housing and the Introduction of puBllo hojslng. 
The study area is not of a poverty level by the federal governmont stand*- 
ardy V7lth the median Income falling In the $4OOO,OO-*$3OOO,O0 class. The 
coosumer habits study dealt with mainly the following questions: a) 
consumer habits, b) what kinds of stores do poor shop, why? c) to what 
degree do the poor mrske use of credit and home delivery, d) how do prices 
in low income area stores compare with stores in higher income areas, 
e) how good is the poor consumers* conception of prices in different 
stores, f) how do public housing dwellers compare with private home owners 
in shopping habits. 

Information gathered as to where people of the area shopped allowed 
the price surveyor to pick the stores to price (knew where majority of 
the residents shopped). 

The price survey was run on twelve stores in Philadelphia, all of 
which were either in the survey area or were within % mile of the area. 
The surveyor (there was only one) priced some 72 items in the stores, 
the survey time being "a short period of time," The Items were taken 
from the Pennsylvania Welfare Departments food list of the eleven nut- 
ritional categories the store could fill. The types of stores priced 
were chains, la^\e Independents, and small independents. The method of 
pricing was to fc^^lov the cheapest brands of products in the specified 
size in the markets with no regard to quality and volume of sales of the 
product. Where data was not available on a product, l,e,, out of s^ock, 
a 'shadow price* was computed, A shadow price Is decided upon by the 
average of prices of products In other stores In thi.^ vicinity (in other 
words, the price is 'made up'), A market basket of products was made up 
to determine closer what the consumer was paying: for food in the survey 
area. The market basket is merely a list of foods commonly found In or 
purchased by a consumer, 

A short summary of the price survey is as follows: 

1, The poor shop at competitive stores rather than local convenience 
stores; therefore, they do not pay more for food, 

2, Snail higher priced convenience stores are used almost entirely 
for supplementary purposes and not for regular shopping, 

3, Medium sized independents had prices comparable to city wide 
chain outlets, 

4, Use of marketbaskets to figure food price levels had no effect 
or rather no significant effect on price relatives. 



OOHCLUSICiN: 



This price survey draws conclusions (poor do aot pay more, etc) 
which this reporter feels to be lacking in sufficient basis. This state- 
mert Is based on the following: a) author priced only 12 stores, b) 
•ui^y was run in a United period, c) survey was made In an area that does 
not fall into real 'poverty* classification, d) storea priced were all 
within the general vicinity of the control area, e) author based allegation 
that poor do not pay more on basis that they shop at the larger stores in 
the area and not a small high priced store in area this does not com-* 
pare prices in high income areas, £) survey used shadow price ~ which 
amount to fabrication of prices — nethod; using average prices from other 
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stores In the orca to come up with o price* If all of the prices hed 
come from a single chain, it would be acceptable, g) survey did not 
account for quality or for volume of soles of particular brands, and. 
relied upon the lowest prices product for the nize used* This seems 
faulty in that it would be more credible if the author had chosen the 
product that most survey respondents had indicated or those with most 
facings* 

An admirable qurllty to the survey in the eyes of the reporter la the 
fact that the consumer survey ;ncludDd the data on the number of people 
who used route deliveries foi: milk and bread* The addition of this data 
is Important in that it adds credibility to th^ entire pricing* Other 
surveys have failed to allotf for this variable or at least have not 
actually figured the percentages and odded them into their products. 

CdgARAV r VE PRICES OF A MARKET BASKET IN PHOENB 

This study was done in July, 1968, by a marketing class at Arlsona State 
University* The price survey v^as conducted In the metropolitan area of 
Phoenix, Arizona, to teat the allegation that the poor pay more for food 
than do people of higher Incorvns, The class also tested the idea that 
different types of stores, chains. Independents, etc*, charge different 
t]rpes of prices* The pricing was done on ttfo different occasions to try 
and find a difference in prices at different times of the month* The 
methodology used was rather simple* 

The class used a survey area designation divided by a local newspaper 
which divided the entire metro area into nineteen statistical divisions* 
Each division, like a census tract, hnd a designated Income level* This 
allowed students to make sure that they had a certain number of kinds of 
stores in each income area* The medium income of the metro area, $7757*00, 
was used as the cut-off line for high, medium, or low Income (where the 
difference between medium and high was not in^ilcated)* The pricing was 
dof^e on a market which students figured to teke up probably S5Z of retail 
grocery sales in the area* 

The researchers originally picked twelve of the nineteen areas to sur- 
vey. They dropped part of the metro area (Scottsdale) due to an excep- 
tionally high medium income level. In the end the students were able to 
survey ten of the twelve statistical areas* Originally the students were 
to have done seventy-two stores, six in each of the twelve areas* Evid- 
ently the students only priced sixty (not clear aa to how atf ny were actually 
priced). The selection criteria for stores and areaa was that each of 
the areas should contain at least two chain store outlets (in each area) to 
check to see if the independents %b'ere higher priced than the chains, and 
at least one small independent Bt^re in each area* A market basket with 
eiihteen Items was employed in ihe pricing. 
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The market basket used In pricing vas as folloi78: 



flour 

corn flakes 
bread 
pork chops 
frying chicken 
tuna fish 



milk 



potatoes 
fruit cocktail 



cheese 
butter 
bananas 



orange Juice 
peas 

merger Ine 
sugar 

chocolate bar 
coffee 



Along with the price, standard weight, volume leader e:cplaaationS9 
actual weights, price, and multiple unit were collected and investigated* 
T^A price data was collected on two days, July 5 and 12, 1968. Both of 
thesw dales were on weekends. In all 2376 useable prices were collected* 
Conelu.'ions to the pricing; 

The write up of this survey is r^ither difficult to understand In 
places, however, the important conclusions of the surveyors are that the 
poor do not pay more for food in Phoenix than do people of higher income 
in that city* The findings of the market basket research indicated that 
the poor pay less In most cases and more in one case <by statistical area) 
than do those of higher income* Secondly, the survey found that indep* 
endents are a bit higher priced than the chains in the metro area* 

CRITIQUE; A« The survey was not tun long enough* 



B« Pricing was done on a weekend both times* 
C« It did not elaborate on whether chain stores used universal 
pricing* 

D* It did not specify any quality on the survey* 

B* They did not use standard brands for chain stores* 



CQNCmSIOM FROM OTHER STUDIES 

A. Pricing usually done for only one week and £ra<;ueatly during thr> 

early part of the week even though most shopping takes place on 

Thursday, Friday, and Saturday* 
B* Pricing has usually been conducted in but a few stoees so it is 

difficult to generalise* 
C* Usually no allowance is:made for differing amouut of commodities 

consumed* 

In general, the results of the studies in other cities are inconclusive* 
Critics say that prices do differ while food retail executives defend their 
prices* The critics ware frequently unable to defend their methods since 
they usdd untrained persons^ working in a new area only once* On the other 
hand, those survey conducted by professionals were frequently handled in 
a >ay that critics could say altered the retailer management* No compre* 
bersive and scientifically based survey had been conducted in Portland in 
recent years* 
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Allogntlona of pricing discrimination have been circulating In 
Portland for some time, but until noi^r nothing hau been done to substan- 
tiate or disprove these rumors* 

METHOD USED 

In February 9 1969 , the Oregon Consumer League asked the aid of a 
group of University of Oregon students to initiate and conduct a full 
scale Investigation of the food pricing practices in Portland, Specifi- 
cally the allegations to be investigated were: 

1) food prices are higher in low income areas than they are in 
high and middle income areas; 

2) the chain stores are not consistent in pricing in relation to 
different locations of the city; 

3) prices rise on the days of the month that welfare checks are 
issued. 

This survey was co-ordinated and directed by two University of 
Oregon students v/ho devoted their full time to this survey from April I, 
through June IS, Three more students participated in the survey part 
time. Some seventy Oregon Consumer League members were involved directly 
with the purvey as subs'titutes. Pricing assistance was also provided 
by Lake '>sv:ege and David Douglas High School students, Portland Connunity 
College and Portland State University students, (See Appendix A for names 
of workers,) 

The project encompassed the surveying of 135 stores every Thursday 
for five consecutive weeks. The list of grocery firms was obtained from 
the Portland Metropolitan area phone book. The list of grocery stores 
were chosen from the population of 470 retail grocery stores. Because 
of the allegations y the sample was heavily weighted with stores from the 
five established chains Safeway, Klenows, Albertsons, Tradewell and Fred 
Meyer, totaling 64 stores. There were 71 other stores including indep* 
endents and small chains, (See Appendix B for store locations,) 

The entire sample of stores was separated into one of three sise cat- 
egories; small, medium, or large, by the number of cash registers which is 
a rough indication of sales volume. Stores with 1-2 cash rci^isters were 
categorised as small, 3-4 as medium, and 5 and over as larg^. 

Another breakdofwn was done, only this time to the metropolitan area 
Itself, With the 4.1d- of the I960 census tract information the city was 
divided into thirds by Income levels. High $13,604 to $6,827; Middle, 
$6^826 to $5,926; Low $5,925 to $3022, 

In aach of the stores 37 items were priced. The items were chosen to 
represent a broad category of foods that the average family buy. The spec- 
i fixations of slse and quality followed closely those used by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics in their Consumer Price Index,* 




* Mr* Milton Kennan of Sa.n Francisco office of BLS was most helpful in 
the development of standards. 
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The items priced are listed belov. The specifications are given in 
Appendix C« 



bananas 
oranges 
carrots 
lettuce 
potatoes 
tomatoes 
canned torn, 
blitz beer 



pork chops 
bacon 

frying chicken 
bologna 
hot dogs 
round steaV 
coffee 



milk 
2% milk 
evap* milk 
eggs 

margerine 
hamburger 
bread 



orange JmIch 

TV dinner 

flour 

sugar 

cheerlos 

rice 

kidney beans 



peos 
peaches 
tuna fish 
grape jelly 
ketchup 
baby food 
soup 



Each of the 37 items were velghed by average quantity consumed per 
week per household in Western United States in 1965 to determine the 
average price paid for each ccmmodlty in each store. (See Appendix D for 
more complete descviption of the market basket.) 

STORT LOCATIONS 

As can be seen from table 1 there are slightly fewer chain stores 
in the lov; Income areas. With the exception of Albertsons the chains 
are fairly veil represented in lov Income ar^as. Out of a total of 17 
stores in the Metropolitan area. Albertsons has but one store lorrated 
in a low income area. Tradevell on the other hand^ has SOX of thalr 
•tores in low Income areas« 



TABLE ONE 

percent of chain stores by location within given Income areas 



Safeway 


low 

32% 


nldtlle 
42Z 


high 
26% 


total 
31 


Klenows 


33K 


25X 


42X 


12 


AtbartsoflS 


6% 


53X 


41X 


17 


Trudewell 


SOX 


50Z 


n 


10 


Fred Mayer 


26.5X 


26.51 


471 


15 


Ovarall chain 
•tore location 


28Z 


401 


32Z 






24 


34 


27 


85 



labia 2 abowa where tha atoraa that ware in the aanple are located. 
The. nunbera paronthlaised in tha "other atore" category are thoaa for 
«hf.c'' prf.ee data waa gathered for at letaat four of the five weeka. 
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TABLE mo 

Stores in sample by type and by Incocic cf area 



amall other 


Low 
22(12) 


Middle 
18(17) 


High 
12(11) 


To 
53 


■edium other 


3(2) 


2(2) 


2(2) 


6 


largo other 


2(2) 


«(A) 


2(2) 


8 


Safeway 


8 


10 


6 


24 


Klftnoira 


2 


4 


3 


9 


Alberteons 


1 


5 


6 


12 


Tradewell 


4 


4 


0 


8 


Fred Meyer 


3 


4 


4 


11 


Total In sample 45 


51 


35 


131 


Total respondenfes 34 


50 


34 




Z of stores by 29X 
income level 


421 


29X 





Vhlle pricing vaa completed for all chain storee. It vas coo^leted 
only for 12 of the 22 small stores In low Income areas. Our Interviewers 
vera asked to leave In 17 of the stores, and three atores were too small 
(carried less than SOX of the products to be priced)* It is posslliJLe that 
prices in small stores lln low Income areas vhere pricing vaa refused were 
higher than those in the sample that were completed. 

Out of seven stores that rerusad to priced, four mre (or 5779 vere 
located in Albina* Albina is a low income area with approximately lOX 
of Portland'a populationo Such behavior by store owners is suggestive 
that prices are even higher in low income mtb^b* 

FINDINGS 

Allegation t Chain stores are not: consistent in their pricing policies within 
indivi^al atorea of the same chain* 

There is soma difference in prices with respect to some of the indi- 
vidual atorea within each chain tut they are not large and there la no 
pattern by income level* In calculating the market basket these differ- 
ences tended to cancel themselves out* For instance, one Albertsons may be 
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a few cents higher on one Item but also be a few cents lois^cr on another* 



Reading dov7n the column of Table 3 g^ves the average price for each 
veek, the sum, mean, and deviation. The store categories vary little from 
week to vcek« 

As shown, the high price each week for the market backet varies be* 
tween Independent, Safeway, Kienows and Albertsonn, The difference be- 
tween the Im/eat and highest priced basket for any week averaged 8,2% 
in the six categories tested. Neither highest or loijest prices were within 
one group. Most of the chains have their special sales at different 
times of the month* The effect is the store with its special sales at 
difft.<rent times of the month stands out as t^e lowest priced store for 
that particular week. The shortcomings of a one or two week survey would 
be that the results would indicate that a certain chain had the lowest 
overall prices while in actuality that may be the only time within a month 
that the prices are lower than comparative con^etition. The problem facing 
the consumer is which chain has the lowest prices during any given week. 
Determined by mean price for all five weeks. Independents have the highest 
average priced basket followed by Kienous ($20,54), Safeway ($20,22), 
Tradewell ($20,16), Albertsons ($19,96) and Fred Meyers (19,51), Again 
note hoi»aver, that Fred Meyer is not the lowest priced chain every week. 

The avera^ range between low price and high price on the market basket 
in each category from week to week is $1,32 with Fred Meyer having the low 
variation of $,40 and Albertsons the high of $2,16, 

Allegation: Prices rise on the days of the month that welfare checks are 
issued, 

Reading across the columns of Table 3 gives the total average price of 
the market basket in each of the categories for each week, the mean and the 
deviation. Week three has the highest mean price followed by week five, 
four, one and two. As welfi^re checks were issued the second and fourth week, 
it can be seen that on the whole prices do not rise on these days* In fact, 
the store prices were slightly lower on ^lf<ra check weeks. The range 
between the highest and lowest prices market basket for each week average 
6,2X with the highest deviation in week four of $2«07 the difference be^ 
tween Kienows ($21,23) and Albertsons ($19.16) • There is no consistent 
partem of high store and low store. In week three the highest difference 
exists between Albertsons ($21,33) and Fred Meyer ($19,74), 

Allegation} Prices are higher in low income areas. 

The greatest price difference exists between the large and small 
^other store'* category, 

the small stores in the *'0ther store** category were approximately 
$2rS0 higher than the large stores* The medium sised **other stores** fell 
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about in the middle a's did the chains. According to Table 2 the small 
"other stores" are iilmost tv^ice as prevalent in low income oreas as com* 
pared to high income areas. It v7ould appear therefore, that average 
market prices are higher in low income areas because there are more small 
stores in the low income areas« 

As can bG seen by Table 4, V7ith the exception of week one the average 
price for the market basket falls in the low income areas. There is no 
Indication that prices rise in the low income areas on welfare check days. 
The differences between the price in low income and high income areas 
are highest ($.90 in week 2 and $.71 in week 4) on V7elfare days is but a 
result of lov7er prices in the high income areas on those days rather than 
higher prices in low income areas. The mean price for each area shows low 
income V7ith a high of $20.90 and high income with a low of $20.38 a 
difference of $.52, The deviation is highest in the high income area 
indicating prices fluctuate more in high income areas. 

TABLE FOUR 

Weekly average price by income of trea 



Week 


High 


Medium 


Lo\7 


I 


$20.40 


$20.90 


$20.79 


2 


20.25 


20.39 


21.15 


3 


20.92 


21.14 


21.42 



4 
5 



19.79 
20.54 



20„20 
20.55 



20.50 
20.75 




PRICE RANGS OF PRODUCTS 

The discussion up to^this time has been in relation to average 
market basket prices. Though the variations between mean price have 
not been that great, there are large differences bet\i7een individual 
products. 

According to Table 5, there are very wide variations in the prices 
of individual products. For the most part the highest prices are>in the 
smallest stores. 

TABLE FIVE 

Price ranges of selet:ted productff by veek 

Product . 

Week 1 2 3 4 5 

Tomatoes per # 

High 59 55- 59 79 69 

Average 32.2 38.7 45.2. 51.5 50.1 

Low 14 19 25 35 10 
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Milk per ^ gal 

High 69 69 69 69 09 

Average 60,8 61.5 61.6 62.3 62.5 

Low 43 50 45 45 53 

Hamburger per # 

High 79 75 79 75 75 

Average 56.5 53.2 55.4 56.2 56.6 

Low 39 39 43 43 43 

Frying Chicken per # 

High 79 79 79 87 64 

Average 51.1 53.1 51.6 50.4 50.3 

Low 29 25 34 25 35 

Beans-dried-2T? bag 

High 109 114 109 114 114 

Average 89.2 86.4 98.7 87.7 89.8 

Low 45 29 45 45 45 

Wliite bread per loaf 

High 39 40 39 39 39 

Average 34.3 34.5 35.4 34.8 35.1 

Lov7 24 22 24 23 23 



Within any given vjeek there uay ;j1so be price variations among stores 
with-in any given corporate or cooperative group of stores. The five 
chain stores seemingly have different management policies regarding price 
differences bet^'7een storeg. On the basis of these price surveys it appears 
that Safeway, Kienows, and Fred Meyer have a policy of consistent prices 
for any given veek. Albertsons r.nd Tradewell seem to give considerable 
latitude to store managers to vary prices. Table 6 gives price variations 
on the last week of the survey, which is indicative of price differences. 

TABLE SIX 



Low and high prices for each item by chain stores 

Safeway Kienov7s Albertsons Tradewell 



Bananas 

High 
Low 



20 
II 



19 
19 



19 
10 



19 
19 



Fred Meyer 

15 
13 



Oranges 
High 
Low 



20 
10 



20 
17 



20 

10 



20 
20 



17 

15 



Carrots 
High 
Low 



20 
13 



20 
15 



20 
10 



18 
15 



25 
18 
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Lettuce 
High 
Lov; 



35 
25 



25 
23 



36 
17 



35 
25 



29 
29 



Potatoes 
High 
Low 



99 
98 



89 
89 



109 

49 



89 
89 



98 
79 



Tomatoes 
High 
Low 



59 
59 



49 
49 



59 
49 



59 
49 



49 
49 



Milk 



High 
Low 



66 
60 



63 
53 



63 
53 



62 
62 



64 
62 



27oMilk 

High 
Low 



53 
48 



53 
52 



54 
52 



52 
51 



52 
51 



Evaporated Mill; 

High 18 
Low 18 



18 
17 



20 
18 



20 
14 



20 
15 



Eggs 



High 
Low 



53 
37 



53 
49 



47 
36 



49 
37 



57 
38 



Margerlne 
High 
Low 



31 
29 



21 
20 



20 
20 



35 
18 



33 
21 



Hamburger 
High 
Low 



59 
49 



49 

49 



59 
53 



58 
49 



58 
49 



!Pork chops 
High 
Low 



129 
119 



129 
119 



129 

69 



129 

59 



125 

39 



Bacon 



High 
Low 



89 
59 



91 

89 



79 

35 



89 
65 



85 
67 



Hot dogs 
High 
Low 



69 
69 



79 
75 



79 
59 



75 
69 



79 
49 



Bo? ogna 
High 
Low 



59 
43 



52 
40 



69 
59 



55 
44 



65 
59 
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Frying Chicken 

High 59 58 55 38 55 

Low 35 39 37 38 45 

Round steak ._ ' 

High 159 149 129 119 139 

Low 88 119 1G9 82 109 

Orange juice 

High 35 29 26 25 27 

Low 25 25 25 24 25 

T.V,' dinner 

High 65 65 65 65 49 

Low 43 65 A7 59 49 



Flour 

High 69 69 69 69 66 

Low 63 64 59 59 63 

Sugar 

High 63 63 63 63 62 

. Low 61 63 60 .60 60 

Cheerios 

High 59 59 59 59 57 

Low 53 51 51 59 57 

Rice 

High 45 49 57 49 49 

Low 45 45 48 48 45 

« 

Dried Beans 

High 90 98 99 106 99 

Low 90 95 89 ■ 106 99 

Peas 

High 23 29 29 29 25 

Low 20 29 . 29 29 20 

Peaches 

High 38 37 39 35 42 

Low 34 35 i 32 35 25 

Tuna fish 

HiBh 35 39 35 35 35 

Low 30 35 33 34 35 

Grape jelly 

High 47 45 45 45 45 

Low 45 45 44 45 39 
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Ketchup 

High 
Low 



33 
29 



29 
19 



29 
19 



29 
29 



27 
27 



Baby food 
High 
Low 



12 
11 



12 
11 



12 
10 



14 
11 



12 
10 



Chicken soup 
High 
Low 

Coffee 

High 
Low 



20 
18 



74 
65 



20 
18 



75 
74 



20 
J8 



75 
70 



18 
18 



74 
70 



18 
18 



75 
70 



Bread 



High 
Low 



35 
24 



39 
39 



39 
39 



39 
32 



33 
29 



Canned tomatoes 

High 29 
Low 23 



35 
35 



25 
25 



29 
29 



29 
20 



Baked beans 

High 43 
Low 43 



43 
43 



43 
A3 



43 

43 



43 
43 



Blitz beer 
High 
Lcfl 



112 
112. 
112 



112 
112 
112 



112 
112 
112 



112 
112 
111 



112 
112 
.112 



The United States Department of Agriculture has made two nation wide 
studies of food consumption in the last 15 years. The average money value 
of all food consumed per household increases from $30 In 1955 to $35 in the 
1965 survey. This slight increase is quite different from that reflected 
in our survey in Portland. The average cost of this same market basket in 
1965 on the v?est coast vias $16^41. Yet our average market basket price was 
$20.16, or a 16,67o increase based on 1969 prices. That large difference 
in market basket cost can be explained by; 

1. Rapid inflation since 1965 and/or 

2. Higlier than normal prices in Portland. 

Further research will have to be conducted to determine the exact cause. 



There was a slight change in the proportion of the food dollar that 
went Into different categories of food shown by the following table. 
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Food categories % of Food Dollor 





1955 


1965 


Meat, poultry, fish, eggs 


36 


36 


Vegetables, fruit 


19 


19 


Milk, cream, cheese 


15 


13 


Grain products 


10 


12 


Beverages 


8 


10 


Other 


12 


. 10 


Total 


100 


100 



The table nbove indicated that the biggest proportion of money 
in 1965 vas spent on fresh products. From the household's view, loTcer 
prices are most significant for those products for v?hich a large per- 
cent of the food dollar is spent. Therefore, lower priccc on meat, milk 
or fresh fruit or vegetcbTes v;ill have n much greater impact upon lowering 
food costs than \7ill lower prices on dry groceries. Only 12% of the bud- 
get is spent on ciry or canned goods, yet that is where much of the pro- 
motion ic concentrated. 
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CONCLUSION 



l^l)ile food price difjcrlmnction by large stores i« not a prob** 
loin in the Portland area. It is bccominig more ond more difficult to 
make intelligent consumer decisions. There is an ever-^increosxng 
and varying number of products, packages, and prices uhich moke it 
difficult to obtain the best buy. Legislation governing these factors 
is certainly a dr^jarn into the future. So the only real v;ay to combat 
these problems t,'> by programs of consumer education; the transfor- 
mation of an average shopper into an informed shopper. 

Through the survey findings it has been shovjn that the food prices 
V7ere higher in lov; income areas, but not due to discriminatory practices. 
These higher prices are attributed to the fact that there is just a 
greater number of small independent stores in these areas. Since these 
small stores, on the average, have higher price.*i, thus arrives the gen- 
erally higher prices for the area. This is a mo^t important concept. In 
these low income areas the people many times do not have any form of 
transportation available to them. Tbeir shopping limit, therefore. Is 
the distance in V7hich thuy can carry their groceries by hand. This is 
directly contrasted to the middle and high income areas V7here the choppers 
drive miles in an attempt to find the best bargains. These are facts 
T7hich must be dealt T^ith if the lov? income people are going to be given 
fairness in food pricing. 

What is needed is for researchers to build their research from the 
ground level instead of from already existing plateaus. It must be real- 
ized that the low income people have different variables affecting them 
than the middle and upper class people. These research projects are mostly 
operating from a middle class base and thus overlooking many of the prob- 
lems of the poor. This survey was equally as guilty. This vas realised, 
however, as the survey progressed. One instance occurred ac ve i7ere pricing 
a pound of margarine in a small independent store in a low income area. 
It V7as found out that the store very seldom sells margarine by the pound, 
but sells it by the cube instead. These new variables pose new and quite 
different problems of food pricing among the poor. The answers to these 
problems are equally as difficult to find. A start, however, is a realiza- 
tion of these problems. 
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APPENDIX A 
NAl-lES OF PRICING VOLUNTEF'^S 



Mrst Alter man 

4625 S« \h Downsview Court 

Mrst Breathouwer 

9855 W. Vista Place 

Mrs. Bolf 
7300 N. Mobile 



Mr. Robert Boryer 
10020 N. Tioga 

Miss A. E. Brim 
6666 S. E. Yamhill 



Mrs. Classen 

227 S. E. Franklin 

Beaver ton 

Mrs. Robert Cozad 

6021 S. W. Brugger Street 

Mrs. Mary Cairns 

1119 N. E. 107th Place 

Mrs. Marilyn Cresap 
7424 S. E. 19th 

Mary Carles on 
3041 N. E. 36th 

Thelraa Carlson 

5915 N* Mccre Avenue 

Mrs. Dever 

601 Ne E. South Shore Road 
Mrs. Delat 

3915 S. E. Concord Road 



Mrs. George Eicher 
60 N. W. 87th Avenue 

Mrs. Martha Fariss 
7131 S. W. 10th 

Mrs. Dorothy Graham 
13130 S. E. Nixon 
Milwaukie 

Mrr». Kenneth Get^en 
16709 S. E. Mill Street 

Mrs. Hlldah Highbe 

352 S. E. Second Street 

Beaver ton 

Mrs. Ann Jens on 
3520 N. E. Hancock 



Mr. George Jeffcott 

6328 S. W. Brugger Street 

Mrs. Dorothy Jones 
1130 S. E. 73rd 

Hxsc Barbara Koch 
6836 N. E. 22nd 

Mrs. Kenyan 

3405 N. E. Clackamas 

Mrs. Margaret Kinnari 
2515 E* Clackamas 

Mr. Bill Luch 
921.2 N. Reno 

Mrs. David Miller 
6335 N. W. Skyline 



APPENDIX A (continued) 



Mrs, Dickenson 
8015 S. E. 31st 

MrSi Jack English 
1415 N. E. 52nd 

Mrsi Enderud 

1627 N. Siskiyou 

Mrs. MacPherson 
943 Watson ^ 

Beaver ton 

Mrs 4 Martin 

2816 N. E. Ridgewood Drive 

Mrs, Bessie Norville 
2118 N. E. 15th 

Mrs. Ruth Odiorne 
3761 N. E/ Milton 

Mrs, O'Rourke 
3211 N, E. 38th 

Miss Susan Oliver 

2023 N. Saratoga Street 

Mrs, Chris Peake 

6405 S, E, Scott Drive 



Mrs. Price 

1726 N, E, Hancock 

Mrs, Frank Post 
7067 S, E, Pine 

Mrs, Shirley Piel 
4201 N, E, 130th Place 

Mrs, Pat Himilton 

3900 S. W, Baird Street 

Mrs', Littleton 
133 N, E, Graham 



Mrs. Murray 
201 S, E. 88th 

Mrs, Peggy l-lensing 
3222 N, E, Schyulcr 

Mrs, McCabe 

4011 S. E, Nehalem 

Mrs, E, U, Sims 
608 S, E, 62nd 



Mrs, JuGSon Sirdth 
3583 N, E, Morris 

Mrs , Thoen 
13124 N, W, Sue 

Mrs, Tujo 

3536 S, E. Madison 

Mrs. Winkle 
3617 S, W. 38th 

Mrs, Robert Rullman 
14145 N. W, Evergreen 

Mrs, Hintz 

23^50 N. W. Oelrich Road 
Hillsboro 

Mrs. Nelson 

11736 N. E, Brazee 

Mrs. Thompson 

5242 S, E, 111th Street 

Mrs. Dee Johnson 
423 S. E, C9th 

Mrs, Mary Ann Anderson 
944 N, E. 107th Place 

Mrs. David Turtledove 
6700 S, E. Stark 



Mrs. Batiste 
2319 N. E. Morgan 



Al^PENDIX A (continued) 



PORTLAND STATE AND CO>'i>iUNITY STUDENTS 



Mr« Fred Owings Mr* Louis Baxr.er 

9705 S. W. 49th 2824 N. W. Thurmon 

Mr» Mark O'Donnell Mr, Ron Mcllale 

3922 S. W. Marigold 4836 S. E. Franlxlin 

Miss Kathy Beltz Mr. Joe Nunn 

2715 S. E. 58th 6545 N. E. Grand Avenue 



DAVID DOUGLAS AND LAIvE OfUEGO HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS 
UNDER THE SPONSORSHIP OF: 



Mrs. Virginia Mullen 

Home Economics 

Lr.ke Orwego High School 



Mr. Bryson 

Modern Problems 

David Douglas High School 
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APPENDIX B 



Construction of the Market Basket 

Many people making surveys of food prices in other cities have^ 
concluded that prices vjere higher after adcijng eoch of the items 
purchased. However, we all know that famiiics do not consume the 
same quantity of each coimnodity. You have noticed, for insbriince, th^t 
Vii checked prices on % gallon of milk, 1' pound L^teak, and 2 pounds of 
rice. Those are not the quantities that families buy each week. We 
found that the average family consumes about 3?^ -i; gallons of milk, 
2.58 pounds of steak and 0,36 pounds of rice per w.'sek. It was in 
this V7ay that our v?eighted average of prices v;ere determined. 

A most credible recent source of household fooe' consumption data • 
was published last year. The publication v;as Household ^ood Consump - 
tion Survey 196 >66 Report N o. 5, Food Consumption of Households in 
the Wes t , Sparing 19 65 ^ Agricultural Research Service, United States 
Department of Agriculture, USGPO 1968. The weights we used were taken 
from the "All households" columns of quantity of various categories of 
food consumed weekly by households in the Western United States. 

Items in corresponding class 1965 Average weekly household 



our sample 


of products in USDA report 


cost 


consumption 


Bananas- 1# 




Bananas 


$.20 


1.34 


#/week 


Oranges- lif 




Total fresh citrus fruits. 38 


2.93 


11 


Carrots- 1# 




Total fresh deep yellov; 


.10 


0.76 


II 






vegetables 








Lettuce- 1# 




Total all other fresh 


.53 


2.30 


II 






green vegetables 








Potatoes- 1# 




Total fresh potatoes 


.41 


3*84 


11 


Fresh tomatoes- 


1# Fresh tomatoes 


.30 


l.Oi 


i; 


Fresh milk 






(1.69) 


7.01 


qts 


Baby food 




Total processed baby food .06 


0.15 


#/week 


Chicken soup 




Total condensed soup 


.23 


0.93 


II 


Coffee (ground) 


-l#Total coffee 


.64 


0.70 


11 


White bread- 


l#6^o2. Total bread 


1.03 


4.14 


II 


Canned tomatoes 


Canned tomatoes 


.10 


0.48 


II 


#2% can 












Canned baked 


beans Canned bakad beans 


.08 


0.45 


II 


28 oz. can 










6 Pack of beer 


Total beer and ale 


.51 


1.83 


II 
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2% milk 


skim milk 


.23 


1.04 qts 


EvapoMted milk 
13 IFl, 02 can 




.11 


.61 




Eggs' 


ecBs 


,80 


1.82 




Margf'!riae-1# 


Total table fats 


.49 


1.19 #/waek 


Ground beef*-l# 


Total all ground beef 


.57 


1.25 


11 


Pork chops- 1# 


Total fresh pork 


,89 


1.38 


ir 


Bacon- 1# 
Hot dogs-l# 


Total cured and sraoked 

pork 
Frankfurters 


.99 
,29 


1.47 
.51 


IT 
11 


Bologna- 8 02 pkg. 


Total other luncheon meat 


.51 


.72 


II 


Frying chicken- 1# 


Total all chicken 


.92 


2.38 


t1 


Round steak 


Total all steak 


2.23 


2.58 


II 


Frozen orange 
juice concentrate 
6 oz« can 


Total frozen orange juice 


.19 


.38 


11 


T.V. dinner 
Swanson 


Total frozen vegetables 


.26 


.74 


II 


Flour- 5# 


Total flour 


.13 


1.22 


It 


Sugar- 5# 


Total sugar 


.22 


1.85 


11 


Cheerios-15 02. pkg. 


Total cold breakfast cereal 


.42 


. .82 


II 


Mce-2# 


Total rice 


.11 


.35 


tt 


^rled kidney beans 


Total dried vegetables 


.07 


.29 


II 


Canned peas»3 oz can 


Canned green peas 


.08 


.34 


II 


Canned cling peaches 
# 2% can 


Canned peaches 


.11 


.49 


tt 


Tuna rish-&% 02, can 


Total all canned fish 


.24 


.33 


il 


Grape jelly 
1 ^ 02. jar 


Total jelly 


.20 


.42 


tt 


Ketchup- 14 02 • bottle 


Total tomato based 


.09 


.33 


11 



condiments 
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Every index ic crbitrc:5ry. The caleulcitiouG here T7hich ere based 
on oil householdr. In VJestern United Stotes provide a reasonnble uirsi-ket 
basket. A household v;ith email chlidrcn V7ould use more mild and baby 
food. A household of iungles in their t^^enties uould likely use more 
meat and beer. But a weighted indc;: does provide a better comparison 
than adding units of disparate products. 
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Attacliuient #2 



PRODUCT SPirCIFIGATIONS 



ITEM 


WEIGHT 


SPECIFICATIONS 


Bananas 


1 lb. 


yeljucv? variety, exclude topped and brovni 


Oranges 


1 " 


n avals 


Carrots 


1 


topped, packaged 


Lettuce 


1 " 


head lettuce 


Potatoes 


10 lbs. 


v7hole, V7hite #1 


Tomatoes 


1 lb. 


fresh 


Milk 


% gallon 


homogenised, 3,8% (or lov?eat butterfat 






over 3.25%) 


2% milk 


% gallon 




Evaporated milk 


13 05J. 


cc.nned 


Eggs 


1 dos* 


gr.-^dc. AA large 


Margc^irine 


1 lb. 


vegetvible, colored, w'ste^ntJ-ravd cr^rton.cs 


Hamburger 


1 " 


excludes giL'cund round and ground chuck 


Pork chops 


1 " 


ccntc:c cut^ loxn 


Bacon 


1 


slicCidj pCickcgtfd, e:Tclud^ thick isliced 


Hot dogs 


16 oz. 


p^^tckng-^dy ccmbin-fJti^^n of all meat 


Bologna 


8 " 


pcick^^ged , r^licrsd 


Frying chicken 


1 lb. 


if \'7hole is not available, price cut up. 






but specify 


Round steak 


1 " 


bone in, fresh 


Orange juice 


6 oz. 


frozen 


T.V, dinner 


package 


chicken, standard package 


Flour 


5 lbs. 


all purpose 


Sugar 


5 " 


granulated 


Cheerios 


15 02, 




Rice 


2 lbs. 


long grain, bag 


Kidney beans 


2 " 


dried, red 


Peas 


# 303 can 


canned 


Peaches 


#2'V can 


cling, halves, canned 


Tuna fish 


6^ o2. can 


chunk style 


Grnpe jelly 


1 lb. 4 02. 




Ketchup 


14 02 . 




Baby food 


4% - 5 025, 


vegetables V7ith meat 


Soup 


reg. can 


chicken with noodles or rice 


Coffee 


1 lb can 


ground, canned 


Bread 


1 lb, 6% 02, 


vhite, standard size loaf, exclude balloon 


Canned tomatoes 


#2^ can 


whole or solid.^ packed maximum 42% liquid 


Baked beans 


28 o2. 


canned 


Blitz beer 


6 pack 


12 oz, non-returnable bottles 
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AUTOMOBILE REPAIR IN THE MODEL CITIES AREA 



Ronald Favr'Tr.er' 
Mar'tj.n DeJong 
June 11 J 1971 
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llECHATriCAL REPAIR STUDY FOR KODSL CITIES ARM 



What dogreo of crcsdibility existy in consumer critics cliargcs 
that over one-half of the 25 billion dollars spent niuiually in this 
country for automobila repairs buy unncedcd nnd/or raythical parts 
and labor? It vxas the validity of these, charges that X7c hoped to 
question in an investigative study of auto raachoiiical repairs con- 
ducted in the Kodei Cities area of Portland during Kay and June of 
1971. 

J 

The Portland area v?as chosen for the study for tv7o reasons: (1) 
the Model Cities Conauirior Protection Program under the direction 
of J. Alton Pago and auspicer of the Oregon Consumer League agr 3d 
to sponsor our research and (2) the Portland area containn apprcozi- 
inatGly 507^ of Oregon's popula^'zion, and therefore, theoretically 
Portland ^^ould have 50% of the r5tpair v;ork concentrated \?ithin a 
relatively small area. 

The study hoped to determine just ^-jhat kind of service can be 

e^tpccted from automotive repair shops and garages in reg.':;rd to both ^ j 

competence and honesty. Suspicions V7crc aroused by similar, but less 

comprehensive studies in other parts of the nation; these suspicions 
have now been confirmed, 

METHODOLOGY 

1* Originally v/e planned to conduct a check on the repair capabilities 
of all garages in the Model Cities areao (For a definition of Model 
Cities areas see map). This census vjas to be obtained from the yellow 
pages of the telephone book. After the study vjas unden^ay it became 
obvious that a census v?as both ir.practical and impossible for t\Jo reasons 
(a) not all of the garages in the Model Cities area ^are listed in the 
yellov; pages and our time allovjan'::e V7as accented accordingly, and (b) 
not all garages listed in the yellow pages were able to service our test 
vehicles. 

2. With one car V7e first v?ent to four randomly chosen shops to determine 
if our methodology v7orked as v;e e/;pected. It did, (See appendix) 

3. T\^o separate cars, a 1968 Chevrolet Impala and a 1963 Buick Eleetra 
225, were selected as test vehicles. 

4. Automotive mechanical e^xperts from the Stop and Go Diangostic Center 
(3039 S,E» 82nd Avenue. Portland, Oregon) then tuned each car before the 
study began, and by means of a written statement (see appendix) pronounce 
the vehicle in perfect running order, separately listi..^ the condition of 
all important parte. 
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5# The Stop r^nd Go Dlognoctic Cc.ilier then tiscGrtciinGil spGciflc mal- 
funct-'Oiis ir^ o6:ch car; a closed spark plug and a ruptured dir?.phA:ain In 
the vGcuum cdvance of the Ch^^rroh 1: Impale, and o clcsod plug mid hud 
valvG in tho Buick Electra, A compression \-<^st by the diagnostic ccntei: 
revealed low conipression in one valve. They recommended that the valve 
be roground if it vyas to be repaired. Tho intent V7qs not to have the 
valve repaii^ed, merely to cec if it uould be found. 

6. All part5: tht^t might ponsibly have pertained to the symptoms created 
were marked \7ith a dioiviond tip pen, so as to be easily identified by the 
auto mechanics at the Stop and Go Diagnostic Center. 

?• The malfunctioning cor vas then tnken into the individual garages V7ii:h 
these instructions being given: (A) "Something is vjrong with my engine. 
Would you please find out \:h^t it is and fix it for me? (B) Plense 
do only the \vork that is abcolutely necessary. (C) If the bill for the 
repair work is to be more than $40, please contact me before doing cny 
further v/ork." V7e V7ere forced to establish a $40 ceiling because of our 
budgetary restrictions. 

8* In each case, a \7rittf*.n statement V7as made by the diagnostic center 
concerning the condition of individual parts and the car as a whole before 
being taken to each individu«?.l g';5rage. Each time a car was taken into 
a garage a witness accompanied the driver. Both cam were taken to the 
same garages vjith a time lag consideration, in ai? attempt to determine 
whether a general practice existed in each individuc?^' garage. 

9* Wlien the repair X'?ork V7as completed at each garage, the bill was paid. 
All funds for such expenditures V7ere provided from and by the Consumer 
Protection Program research fund. If any parts had been replaced the old 
ones V7ere asked for, and the car was thei« taken back to the diagnostic 
center for analysis. 

10* A written, signed analysis and evaluation of the repair work done 
and/or not done vjas then made at the diagnostic center. All written 
statements, analysis and data V7ere recorded and filed accordingly. 



RESULTS AT IITDIVIDUAL GARAGES 

The line that might be drawn betvjeen honesty and dishonesty, competence 
and incompetence is often a very thin line indeed. It is not the purpose 
of this paper to drav; that line in the shops which were included in ou^c 
survey. Rather, vje leave it to the r^^sader and the jconsumer to decide what 
he considers incom.petence and/or dishonesty. 

Several factors must be considered before the reader reaches any con- 
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elusions: (l) ko garage did a ''perfect'' job on both cQrc. (2) No 
garage 'in any instance clnimsd to replace parts which they had not. 
(3) At some o-f the garages vjhen v7e ask for the old parts, they were 
unable to give them back. It seemed very convenient that the garbage 
man had just left. (A) The vacuum advance v?as polished on the Chevro- 
let. All the important parts on the Chevrolet were new except the 
vacuum advance V7hich V7as quite dirty. We felt that the garages might 
be replacing the vacuum advance simply because it V7as the only dirty 
part, not because something V7as wrong with it. The vacuum advance was 
replaced three times and all V7ere before It v7as polished. This seems 
to say something about the degree of competence in some shops. 

The diagnostic center's anticipated cost for complete repair of the 
Chevrolet was $10-15. Repair of the Buick should have been approximately 
$10, VJe were advised that it would cost about $110 dollars to regrind 
the valve in the Buick. 



1. Stearns Automotiv e Supply 2603 NpE^ 7th 

CHEVROLET IMPALA — checked the compression, adjusted points, and 
adjusted carberator. $8.00. Did not find bad plug, did not find 
bad vacuum advance. 

BUICK ELECTRA-- adjusted points, carberator, and timing, checked com- 
pression, cleaned plugs. $16.25. Replaced bad plug, did not find 
bad valve. 

2. Phil Treat Shell Station 1231 N,E; Broadv7ay , . 

CHEVROLET IMPALA— set points and timing, replaced vacuum advance, set one 
plug, and set carberator. $10.85. Reset bad plug replaced vaccum advance, 

BUICK ELECTRA— clean and set plugs, points, and timing, adjusted carber- 
ator, tightened alternator belt, replaced motor mount. $21.75. Reset 
bad plug, did not find bad valve, did not put air cleaner back on. 

3. Vians Auto Supply 2700 A N>E> Alberta 

CHEVROLET IMPALA— reset gap in on.e plug. $3. Fixed bad plug, did not 
find vacuum advance, 

BUICK EL5CTRA«« checked compression, wires, and plugs $5.00^ Reset bad 
valve, found bad valve. 
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4. Lloyd Center Auto Service 



1332 Broad:';ay 



CHEVROLKT Il^'lPALA — checked corupression, reploced oil spark plugs, set 
dwell and timing, and adjusted carbcr^Jtor. $23^ 70. Replaced bad plug, 
did not find vc^cuum advance, 

BUICK ELECXRA — • ran compression check, installed all new plugs, checked 
dwell and timing, adjusted carberator, and replaced air filter. $25.02. 
Replaced bad plug, found bad valve, charged for cleaning battery cables 
which was not donc« 

5. Harvey/ s Auto Service 2016 NqEq Al b erta . , , , 

CHE\^ROLET DiPALA checked ignition and distributor d;^ell, set timing, 
replaced vacuum advance, replaced P/C valve, replaced 8 plugs. $38. 65. 
Replaced bad plug and found and replaced vacuum advance, 

BUICK ELECTRA cleaned and gapped plugs, replaced points and condenser, 
and set dwell and timing. $20.60. Reset plug, and found bad valve. 

6. Dek um A r co Service Cen ter 945 Nn E «> Dskum 

CHEVROLET Il'IPALA-'- rep laced 8 spark plugs, replaced all spark plug wires. 
$30.38. Replaced bad plug - did not find bad vacuum advance. 

BUICK ELECTRA— ran compression test, set timing and dvjell, set carberator, 
replaced 8 spark plugs, replaced rotor, replaced distributor cap, and re- 
placed all spark plug wires. $40.30. Replaced bad plug. Pound hud valve. 

7. Kirby Ford 2005 H.E. Union 

In both cases, the drivers of the Chevrolet and the Buick were told that 
the garage only worked on Fords. 

8. Salzman Motors 3969 N.E,- Union 

In both cases, the drivers of the Chevrolet and the Buick were told the 
garage V7orked only on volkswagons. 

9. Harvey Time Service Station ^ 4100 N>E, Union ^ ^ 

No longer in operation 

Just a vacant black top lot with broken glas^s 

10. Chris Purvis Service Shop 1609 N>E, 2nd 

In both cases, the drivers of the two test vehicles were told that the 
garage was too busy and that it would be at least a week before they 
could get to it. 
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Schnell Auto and Supply 



1506 N ,E,. Lomb ard 



In both cases, the drivcjrs of the test vehicien \7Gre told that the 
garage TJas too busy to do the v?ork, and that they didn't know when 
they could do it for sure. 



12. Hait?^ en Au to Service 



2203 N.E. Union 



In both cases, the drivers of the txjo test vehicles V7ere told that 
the garage v:aG too busy, and to call back in a couple of days* 



13* Motor Car Ltd. 



2700 A N.B,, Alberta 



CHEVROLET II'IPALA«- the car \:as taken into the shop for evaluation 
and left. Tt'7o hours later we received a call from the shop informing 
us that we had a bad valve and that it would cost approximately 
$110 to repair. We removed the car from the shop and no actual work 
was performed aad no charge was received from the shop. 

BUICK ELECTRA*^** the repair \7&s done without the driver ever leaving. 
The mechanic was very suspicious. He regapped the bad plug and said 
that V7ill be $2. No official bill was given. 



For comparison, see table and appendix. 



CONCLUSIONS: 

1. The stability of the garages in the Model Cities Area appears to be 
rather vulnerable as two of the garai^es obtained from the latest Yelloi"? 
Pages listing were already out of business. Lack of equipment and dl** 
lapidated buildings in some cases reflected this concensus. Several 
vacant garages that were not on the list were als^b observed. Further7 
more, there are many garages in fhe Model Cities area that are not listed 
in the Yellow Pages. Some of these may be "moonlighters" vjho do not 
have business licenses. 

2. Large dealerships v;bich mainfain garages and repair shops have a tend- 
ency to want only to repair and service the make of cars that they sell. 

3. Supply does not meet demadd in the Model Cities Area. For example, 
of the 13 garages that we visited, repair service was available only six 
times for both cars. See Individual reports for further explanation. 

4. Some of the garages do not have or use the proper mechanical equipment 
for the most accurate diagnosis, theisfore they often tend to make question- 
able mental judgments. 

5. The degree iof diagnosis and repair in the automotive industry of the 
Model Cities area does not attain or maintain the degree of quality that 
It should* For example, no ^ <rage correctly diagnosed and repaired the 
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problems of both cara \7lthcut doing unnececsary work or failing to find 
and repair all the problems. 

6. Despite the fact that 35% of the Modtil Cities residents are block, 
the automotive repair industries continue to be predoniiiiantly white. 
For exaraplcj, only one black employer or employee \ms observed. 

7. A correlation my exist between the fact that v?e received many new 
unnecessary parts and the fact that nev; parts very often provide the 
highest margin for profit. (Spark plugs were replaced six out of thirteen 
times in three weeks.) 

8. Repair costs are directly related to the mechanic's judgment. Al- 
though exactly the same malfunction existed in each instance, the repair 
prices on the Chevrolet ranged from $3,00 to $38.65. The Buick prices 
ranged from $2.00 to $40,30, These prices must be viewed in relations 
to the type of V7ork done. 



ALTERNATIVES AND RECOMIIENDATIOHS: 

These alternatives and recommendations by no means propose to solve 
all the problems of mechanical repair. They arc, rather, offered as 
possible means which might be used singularly or in combination, to help 
correct and guide an industry which is in de53pcrate need of supervision 
and regulation. 

A. LICENSING OF AUTO MECHANICS 

adapted from Congressional hearings 

V A key factor in any vehicle repair and maintenance program is the 
supply of properly trained and experienced mechanics. At the present 
time] most mechanics receive their knowledge and skills from on-the-job 
traljning. Conseq^uently the pay rate scale is far below that of comparable 
trades such as pluVnbers or electricians. The situation is further com- 
plicated by the fact that there is only one mechanic for every 130 vehicles, 
and if the trend continues, this will rise to one for every 154 vehicles 
by 19^5. The effects are obvious. . .higher prices, longer waits for repairs, 
and more pressure for hasty jobs* 

Considering the problems resulting from these statistics, it becomes 
obvious that programs must be initiated which will increase the supply of 
skilled mechanics. Without programs ijhich produce properly trained mech- 
anics, any effort to upgrade the quality of mechanical repairs will be 
seriously limited. As in any other field, quality is directly proportional 
to competence. 

The licensing of mechanics vould have a twofold purpose: (1) it would 
serve as a means of protecting the public against unsatisfactory repair 
work, and (2) would act as a meaus to improve both the skill and stature 
of the mechanic. If licensing is to be successful, it must provide protec- 
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tion for the mechanic as V70ll as the cuctonKn% Past ill-foted bills 
in city and state legislatures seem to have been nimad at protecting 
the consumer and arc without any provisions to raise the stature of 
the craft itself. A licensing prograiii muiSt attract now applicants to 
the craft to be successful. Othen'7ise, the need for mechanics will con- 
tinue to outgrov? the supply, with quality and competence suffering con- 
currently. 

Any legislation designed to license mechanics should not be for 
the sole short range purpose of protecting the consumer, but also should 
include provisions for raising the image, standing, and pay scale of the 
mechanic without being a protective device for mechanics, V7h?.ch would 
raise their salaries out of line. Possibilities for reaching this ob- 
jective which should be considered include: progressive levels of lic- 
ensing through standardised training programs (aiid v7ho v7ould sponsor 
such programs??); training incentives offered by repair shops; higher 
pay rates for those x^ith demonstrated and certified superior skills, and 
added emphasis on auto mechanics^ri vocational aspects of school. If 
people are encouraged to become competent, qualified auto mechanics, then 
the long range effect V7ill be an improvement in the .quality of vehicle 
repairs. 

B. CERTIFICATION OF REPAIRS 

Certification of repair vjork - a V7ritten guarantee of service 
rendered is another possibility that might be used to raise the quality 
of repair v7ork. An honest, qualified, competent mechanic should have no 
fear of giving a v;ritten guarantee of his work. Certification, however, 
implies complete responsibility, x-yhich is not always the case. Certifi- 
cation in any practical sense x^ould have to be established eo as to be 
directly proportional to a xaritten diagnosis. Only x^ith the exact proper 
diagnosis can certification claim to cure symptoms. Certification, then, 
v7ould only be a legal acknowledgement of work performed, and would not 
hc^ve any inference on other engine parts that might affect the final 
engine performance. This is in effect x^hat e repair bill does; hox^ever, 
whe>rj a consumer does not know v?hat is v/rong with the engine, this should 
hot be the purpose of the bill. In such cases the bill should be a certif 
cation of complete engine repair and performance. 

C. MECHANICAL DIAGNOSIS 

Since the results of our study indicated that the judgment of the 
mecfianic may often be incorrect, a system could be established wherein 
only certified competent mechanics might do the diagnosis of cars. How- 
e\H^r, in practice this would be difficult to establish, because much of 
tbfc judgment is often made during the actula repair. Still, the existing 
6; stem can be improved. 



One alternative v?o see as bainc feasible would be to give car ovjners 
the opportunity to go to a dingnoGtic center whore they know they will 
Z'^*' — ^'»est judgment possible. Thio diognosis should not be done in 
any gar53ge xyhere an p^'^^^nomic interest night possibly be involved. Thus, 
WG v7ould r.dvocate tl e establishment of modern electronically equipped 
diagnostic centers which do not do repnir v?ork« 

The question that ircinediately arisee is: VJho vahould run cind/or 
own these diagnostic centers? The Federal or State Government could 
be the answer. We do not see this as q real possibility in America 
as it e?:ists* today, however. It most likely vyould be viewed as an attack 
on the free enterprise system. The second alternative v?ould bo to have 
privately owned diagnostic centers that would not be allowed to do any 
repair work or to refer it to other garages. The third alternative 
v;ould be to have diagnostic centers which would be associated with the 
automotive associations in general* 

The difficulty^ herein, is convincing garage owners that at present 
their v7ork is not sufficient nor in many cases is it satisfying the cus- 
tomer. Hopefully our study may be a step in that direction. Garage 
owners must be made aware that these alternatives represent profitability 
from social responsibility. Only if garage owners realise such diag- 
nostic centers do not diminish profits, then only can they be accepted 
and built. 

The services that diagnostic centers should perform are: (1) diagnose 
what is V7rong; (2) give a written certification of the repair after it is 
finished, and (3) to verify if all parts replaced were necessary. We would 
recommend a consumer policy of alv?ays asking for the old parts, which in 
turn could be checked by the diagnostic center. In our case v;e could have 
returned all of the spark plugs that were replaced. The results of our 
study indicate repair costs sometimes reach such a point of excess, that 
the price of diagnosis could realistically be covered by the repair cost* 
Example, in our case a $40 repair bill that should have been from $10-15 
would also cover a diagnosis test. Diagnostic test prices ran from $9.95 
to $12.95. 

D» REQUIRED MECHANICAL l^UIPJ-IENT 

In this alternative, the main point is judgment of the ideal is to 
limit as much as possible the mental judgment that the mechanic must make. 
We would like to see each garage equipped with mandatory standard electronic 
equipment which would be used on each car. Enforcement policies would have 
to be adopted to make sure that the equipment was used. Otherv7ise, the 
customer vjould have to watch the work being done. Such a requirement could 
be used to keep small garages from competing with the larger ones. Since 
a car is a mechanical device, it can be analyzed by mechanical equipment. 
Expert knowledge arid research could ansvjer the question of what equipment 
standards should be set and how much is feasible. An educational program 
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x^ould have to be set up to qualify the mechanics who v7ould operate the 
equipment. The schooling should be quite e>ctensiva as even when equip- 
ment was employed to test our vehicles it \^as sometimes road incorrectly. 

In each of oui: ^ilternativecs, t?e have mentioned seme form of regulation. 
In many c^y.^es the v7ork of a mechanic can be just as important as that of 
a doctor. . .bad judgiwent or diagnosis can result in death. Therefore, ve 
feel that regulation or supervision is just as important in the mechanical 
fielu as the it..*? Heal field. Time is of the essence! 
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AUTOMOTIVE REPAIR RESEARCH PROPOSAL 



With automotive repair •work comprising the number one consumer 
complaint in the state of Oregon, there arises considerable question 
as to the credibility of certain mechanics and/or gsrnges. The pur- 
pose of this research, therefore, is to measure in some degree the 
credibility of selected garages and practices in Oregon. 

The methodology for such determination shall be as follows: 

(1) T\'7o separate and individual cars V7ill be used as test vehicles 

at each garage tested. 

(2) An expert analyst V7ill tune each car before the research starts 

and by means of a V7rittcn statement V7ill px'onounce the vehicle 
in perfect running order, separately listing the condition of 
all important parts. 

(3) A malfunction V7ill be made by the expert and all parts that might 

possibly pertain to the symptoms created V7ill be marked so as to 
be easily identified by the aforementioned expert analyst. 

(4) A written statement V7ill be made concerning the condition of the 

motor parts before being taken to each individual garage. 

(5) The malfunctioning car V7ill then be taken into the individual 
^-garage V7ith these instructions being given; 

A. Something is V7rong vith my engine. Would you please 
find c-jt what it is and fix it for me. 

B. Please do only the work that is absolutely necessary. 

C. If the bill for the repair work is to exceed $40 
please contact me personally before doing the work. 

(6) When the repair work is completed, the bill will be paid, if any 

parts have been replaced the old ones will be asked for, and the 
car V7ill then be taken to the analysis expert. 

(7) A written, signed analysis and evaluation of the work done and/or 

not done will be made by the analysis expert. 

When all selected garages have been surveyed and tested, a tab- 
ulation of the data will be made and appropriate conclusions w'.ll be 
drawn. 
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19G8 Cli):V;;UM:T IKi'AI.A 



Rcpl.ica of hill'.: 



(1) del: i'iOlot' to vxm 
'i'O'i'Al, iJ^^Pp. 

(2) J.a]ior O.T.I. 9 5 
Condciificr 1.30 
Points 3.70 
Coil 11.00 
Dist. Cc-;p 'i.9S 
Rotor 1.7 5 
"i'OTAL $3'"r.'6ir 

(3) Clic^iJc out cnr,:; lie 

Rcp^ ace vacuurn advance 
Set timing and points 

Labor $18. CO 
Total 

parts 2.80 

Tax 1.75 



TOTAL 



(U) Scope service J replace plu^rs , 
tighten plug tciiuitials , set 
timing, adjust secondary air $16.90 
valve, tighten belt, service 
battery cables, road test. 
. Parts 10_^80 
TOTAL Tr/ . To 



DATS 



VEHICLE J-^REIVtPyATXO N . FOR A OT REPAIR RBSEARGII 

VEHICLE: MKE MODEL YEAR MlLE/iGE LICENSE 



WOmC DONE: 



GENER/iL TUNEUP— 



MOTOR CONDITION (electrical) : Port 



Condition 



spark plugs ' 

high tension x^ires 

distributor cap 

distributor rotor 

points 

condenser 

coil 

vacuum advance 
carburetor 



K^, hereby, certify that the above mentioned.' car is in excellect running 
order, that all parts listed above have been marked so as to be easily 
identifiable, that all parts conditions are as stated, and that all work 
so stated has been done. 



i;iGIffiD 



STOP AI?D GO DIAGNOSTIC CENTER 

::039 S,E. 82nd Ave. 

Portland, Oregon Phone 777-4131 
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VEIlICIJi: I'AKl^ MODiL YFVk MILEAGE LlCliilSC 

GARAGE bOlir, lU'PAll.TOiaC 



WORK DON'';: PRICE: 



TOTAL PRICE_ 

ANALYZATION OF VORiC DO:^E: 

co>a>ni:NTS: 
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We, hereby, certify th:.t oM cinulyzciion dwd oil con !;i'jnt.:. \?rii:c 
nindc in full sincerely, uith full rpnlicrLior. of nil om: i.rtclirinicrl 
skill «nfi knc.:l^cla^'* 



SIGHED 



STO? AND GO diag::osxic ci:i;Tr:R 

3039 S.E. 82nd Avo. 
Portlnnd, Oregon 
Phone: 777-4131 
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As a generc'il overview ^, v7e feel that 'the- nethodology Hcyjy this 
study vjorkcd very v?d!llo Ilovrcaver ^ there v;erc some definite 
shortcornings v;hich V7C feel chould be corrected if further 
study is to be done in thiis earea or sirniliar fields : 

1*. Kandom sample lif;ts inuBt be carefully corapiled so as • 
to not include businesses that are out of operation* 

2« When garages are to busy to do the v;orky further^ 
attejiipts should be made to have this vJork done at a later 
date at that specific garage. This vjill make a much irtore ' 
representative sainple*' 

3# All old' parts should be collected by the researchers 
when they are replacedc "The garbage man just . left" syndrome 
used by some garages needs to be eliminat^d^ 

U« A larger number 'of test vehicles could be used to 
cover more garages and/or to make, more visits to each garage, 

5» A greater diversity of drivers in the ^test vehicles 
could be employed to determine if repair costs for different 
types of groups differ. For Example*-- v:hite/black man/women 
middle age/teen ager 



1 • SO th and 9 1 t C o ni^^v e s b , S ena t e Jud i c i ar y C oni rr. i 53 s 1 on 
Hearings before t})e SubconiT.i^t tc^e on Antitrust and 
lAonopoly; Automotive Hcpair Industry 
Parts 1,2,> and 4» 

2. i'.iilwaukie Journa.1, February 9, 1969 

3. Portland, Oregon 

Automotive I^ev/s of The Pacific Morthv/cst, February 1971 
(Cir.M 5>852) 

'A Report From P.A^T.A. ConvSuracr liaiBon Gorr-'.i ttee^ 
• coT^ipiled by Roy Clark, PAIA Executive 'Janagor 

4. Capital Journal, Sal ern, 25 June 1970 
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Final i-iso^c-iAOTii:.; 19G5 



llv^ 20, 1969 

^^:^:0 to: A11 st:ucknt:s i|] MIT 607^ Tiolo. [:o^^<, oprin-^ 1969 

FROM: John 2. :oj:h 

SU"jr:CTi . To coirjplvJLO "Ijrj wo:c!c 

1. I vdjVc to confirj-:' our previ ous convor^-c'rloTis cuvl t:o put ir^^ 
"beliefs inizo ^.Ti'cini erj-.-lv onou^Ti ir,o v;e caii :iial:o ?juro have a coni'^or. 
under.stariuiri£> , AlsO; I am in1'.orosl*.?cI v.'i^t all ta.^uS cvcconir/M plied by 
Juno 13 so I can yubnit r^3:acias b(ifo\:o Iccvlni^; for ijo:*;ico, 

2. I-y uvidcrsUar.dinj ic? thvX ei\ch sV-fiucnl: wills 

a» i??:opave tl>:^ a;u4yeii? ':»f I'lu ;j,A:o'jp*s acti-- 
' vities as outlini^rl bclov; irj niMlfJiple oopie^j, 

b, prepare u stKV.ej.v^v.i: coKr, OT^^u;;; o"n prot a'Au 

cons roG^-c^i'i;]; tui/: cla^i;^, 
n, TcIao the cttitaae tcs'cs Uhe WGe'c of Kay 25 

ox* June 2^ 

cU oubjec\: to furuVier discu^^sion ?.na your iv^vee- 
mntj t-Sr.e an essay final on uriir.n £:eo3raphy 
v;hicb viil ba griKled by Dr, Zv Sjnit^i, 

3c Ivitti ?:o5poot 1:0 the final paper (pulling: toj^ether n defiriiuive 
si:auer.!rjnt:':"on tho Uac'c 2 a» abovo), ^ I oxpecl: tiic final statcmant: to 
consider the ?\rea.s bolow: . 

Consu inex^ Frau ds . \ 

It Comparative food pricey in .Portland . A r.iaj or paper for ad 
hoc polico coLj-iiittce and t'no Oref^on Container Loe'^uc, aoep^ull}* \je*ll 
be aVile to nuke an ojral pressntatlonCs) on youv f indin^iS; inoludini? 
rev'iev.' of otho7: studies, (Tboro is a Press Coivferenc-^ on June 12^ 19r>9)» 

2t Sables tactics of Klrby va^cuun cleaners, 

3. And. if you*vc timo and inclination, a short position papar on 
Centenary jilbur, 

PACT-5ncknan 

1, Written analysis of tho survey togothGr v;ith such maps and 
appendices as su^gosted by Pick and Goorcc Shelton plus appendices 
of ciiiostiounairo. 

2, Froiii ?.on a written analysis" of KD? prof^reims and why Buckmaa . 
program is Inhere it is, Plus a plan of action of uhore it should ^oV 



Albina Co3:por cit:i.O !i. 

1. Foci\?5.tnlil:y ::;i:ucly of t:5.ro roti:caclin> "^jlairi: pliir^ clr^fi; o:r loan 
propoi^c^l if pvojcct is fovsnhle, 

2. FeaiJibiliLV r.tiudy of: lov? coot boutoj^^ ;:hioh lrMjlu''G:t? an analysis 
of; lit J Vcio, for lov; xnooiio hou^in^j; witTdn v. 200 hiiV.^. rtf-iuc; 

b.) t:?ie ;;rcv;?:Vi "of J.iobilc mo-V;os £»*j?.ors iri:ic'-.*.ti :mvX coi<t^, looaUiori etvi'l 
clzo of trailer lyr^rkt^i j.ianufactuvin^ costs of conr;i:?xiiition of :a hov^sc 
of aboiit 1;000 foci: buili. i^y; 1, hovv^e to^iior jvioni'iov'*:^; oonvorjuionsil 
s>ic*\ mouhod^v. 3c Hanover ■nctheu^ I^o^^ton ji-;euiiou; d,) co:Aparc\tive 
coi'^l'.^^ pji loi: of ^>bovcJ^ 1,, in'cYi fs.irninui:e; 2c^ v/il-.VicAit fu:oiiii:ure; 
<^t) SiU^aestioris for iUbir.a Corrj, 

3. An aouion plan for ho^e buliuirj^e 

(ik'th PACT anci Albina Groups shoi^lcl j^et 1xicl\c>"^-0U3:Ct ir.f orir.ai'.ion from 
!\^it:iorjal Coh titdyjoi or^ on Urban ProI'rlOi.v:^ ^ (Doi.Jcl''^-^* CoLi^iKlttoo)) 

I will be as^nj/n^, the executives of the ori;iJin5lzat:ions v?ith v;hicli 
you c.ro vjorkivi;:, I:o i^ive Tfie a v:ril:t:c:y^ ev^luotion of ecLol") of your can- 
tribuv.i un s,: ' ^ 

■ .■ 5, . I v;ant to s^^e copion of intvri:ijii reports thai: Illa^vc^ 'ooeii pro-- 
pai^GCi, I under i5tavt.cl th.;*t papers arc due ^j': Monday. Jupxie 5^/ Also* 
hy Thur$dr«;/j, JurMV IH^ I v;oulu lilce to returri surplus office supplies 
anct Vciriou5 lihr^ry jiiat^rials. paTapJilletSj find book.s to tl'ie University 
of C/jre^on, I*d liivr to- 'hcv a party fft r, ly liouse on Friday^^June 13^ 
for uhc; entire class. 
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Get a Miiiicii iiuii.«i«<n (to\\\ M»jnc i»:i;,if:i- 
7Mum t/uTC. (ill tluTc Ttir n (I'liu :ui.( live m 
llic artu whrrc ymi wnrli, ()ct lifucii houm 
Cicttit. 

The init>Iic.uiiin\ <»f t!i.u pri»>pecr f.icc»t 
iwcniy-fivc I'm.crNity Mu.Ui«s l.i^t i c r tn. 
*ri»i*y tutl hiMrd ahnur a hii>lniss prou*s'i<»r 
nanic»l J<<!i> \N'i*h am! ^lunit a stiii'l.ir (.oiirsc 
he utrrrci! liM yt;!! aiu! \iv;nf»l up tor a 
SKAllCn i»j«)iivtrut .Mi r ^o: Nttnitur tor 
three hiiiifs in viiiili'r, trim. 
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Hk siuJcius 3»ut Wish h.iv e fniiiul the ini- 
pHcjtM.ns rich anJ varicil. Majors in husincss. 
poIitii .il M.icncc. psyclv.»ln^y, rccriMticm . . . , 
they arc freshmen. i;rai1aiti:s anJ in Iicrvvcen. 
Fiom a comhinniiofi (tior neccssiril/ a hlenJ) 
of iiutivi.Uuls vvitli vnrimis luck^toiimls and 
value system, icvcn of (\\csc stuilcnrs arc 
spenJinij this tenn in /-nljiid working on 
three dilferciit projects with three JifFcreni 
oryanl/jtions and hnnij i<)|,'cthcr hi r)ie city's 
southeast side. Nine uchcrs arc spiriidiiit; from 
one to five Week portii^ns nf tl.c icnn there. 

The I*onbtul cbss is rjdic.illy diffeieiic in 
both its "iuhjcct jnjtier** and in its "presenta- 
tion.*' Thecfj.ss is an experience, hoth pers*>n.!l 
ant! cduc3ti(inal. It is rmc of the University's 
first um-.emems in the trend to take a more 
active rofe in dcjlini; with the urban crisis 

The cljis presently runs for t\vf> terms. The 
first* winter^ is a prcp.irjtory tirmi carrying 
three hours of no-p.iv; credit. IJeyond 
\VisIi*s stipukttons rcijttiriii^' a w ritten inviia- 
rion and living in the oa-a. the class is totally 
unstructured. 'Hils places the onus of respon-' 
«l)tlity with t[je students not only for them- 
selves as individuals, buc also for the class as 
a whole. This state of alTairs at first pruved 
diflicufc for the students tn accept. Siinpty 
definiii£; "stnictorc* in a fr.mie-ui>rk of real- 
ity W3S one of the first lessons to l>c learned. 

The prcpi rations tern) invnived several 
reading's on the nature nf man. the Rlack man ' 
in America and the nature of poverty. These 
were discussed hi snull groups and conmift- 
tecs were fomied to collect hackfround in- 
fonna'ion about Foniand and its prohJen>s. 
From tlic inceptioti of the class tapes were 
nnde cf all discuvJons and later in the term 
photograj>!iy hcgan for a film documentary 
of the cb&s activities. 

A inaior portioft of ihe preparntio;i lenn 
u-as involved in hiiildinir knowledge in the 
areas of housing-, consumer prohlcms of 
tlie j«i<*r, and Black business. The primary 
concern, tjf course, V2s ficpo/iaricm for rhc 
vital imitjiinn. Tliis invoivcd weekly^ and 
s^micthnes more frtniicnt. trips to I'ortland for 
cliicusraons viiih pro^^jectivc orf-mi^Jtions. 

Bnjcc Gxanthani. .MiUunfic Mccathtirn and 
I were invlied in- PACf, Inc.. an Ollicc <»f 
Fxononic Opportunitv- delegate ngencv* 5cr\-- 
ing to ir ncjgIilif»rluMuh in the southeast part 
of the city.. U*c concern rated their attention 
«lM)n the ptfogr.nns e.s:ahlisjjcd in the Nationjf 
Hrmsing Act of V)/x in order to work uhh 
the neighlK.rh»Oi! nrj;ini/.\iions in the field 
of housing. .\ cr.t\h prfi^»r.im hcg.\n at the 
oursct of spring icnn to apply for a Neighhor- 
hfKid DevclMpinint Prognnii <NI)10, a new 




Housing and Uili.ui Dcvelopmcnr program 
to provide couutnrnity' wide developinent 
with active resident participntiun in the plan- 
ning. As n result* we foutu! ourselves assist- 
ing theVesidcmii nf the Biickman n^ighhur- 
hood in getting their ideas down on paper 
and helping plan, conduct* and prepare for 
cnnjjiL'ter analysis a survey to gather infonna- 
tinn for tlic NDP. 

TJ)e .MWoa Corp.. a Hlacl.: owned and oper- 
ated rianufacinring concern, invircd Dick 
Cooler and Rich nertelluti, twn other Uni- 
versity students, to conduct some Icng^range 
planning, fcisiliility studies and market and 
cost 3nal\-y:s. These activities have led* thetn 
into a study of low-cost housing looking at 
the home building and oiublle honic industries 
and new methods of constructiun. Ocrtolluti, 
an accounting nwinr, working on budget 
analyses and ctimrols for efTicient operations. 

Through the .Aibina Corp.. the students 
met another Black bushiessnun, John Cole, 
who rnns a struggling wood salvage business. 
They are presently helping Cole prepare a 
loan proposal for the capital needed to operate 
on 3 profit njaking basis, 

Vickie Abel and Hob Hyatt were invited 
by the Oregon Consumer League to conduct 



ords arc then collected and coded for com- 
pute f analysis, .^ccord^ng to klyatr^ '^^s fwr 
as ! know, this is tlic Lirgcat food price survey 
ever conducted in the Uf.ited States.** 

The seven have found a unique experience 
in the cla.'s. Kducarionally, with the shift of 
responsibilit}', questions of relevance face the 
studeot5. Learning about learning is a large 
part of the class. 

One higJiJy signi/icarit aspect of this learn- 
ing metho.! is that it fits learning into a con- 
text, into a ver>' real reality. Coniing from 
iliis cvpcricnce, the student has the oppcr- 
turtity to return to the University and build 
upon it. 

The value of the personal c.vpcricnce com- 
pares only >vicli the dif?iculty of comnmnicat- 
ing ir. Living together expands the close re- 
larions/u'p above and beyond the work reh' 
tionship. Depending is perhaps the crux, tlacii 
student must learn upon whom he can depend, 
for what and for how niuc!i. 

With the change of the studcot role come 
changes for the "teacher." These changes have 
not been withouc tension or conflict and they 
don't just happen. In this situation Wish finds 
himself re la ring in a very personal Way with 
each of the students. 




a food price suncy lo markets in the Port- 
land area. The two coordinate the cfTorts of 
50 vofuniecr surveyors, pricing lists of 37 sc* 
lecteiJ items in 135 markets wceklv. The rcc- 




Rcgardlcss of good intentions. s«ch interaC' 
tion is imposiilile in many classroom situations 
particularly for the student who doesn't make 
a conscious effort to reach his teachet* 
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'Beachhead College Siudenis Say 
Portland Survey Meaning lulSucce 
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(Coniini!.?:! from I^-^-c 1) 

mnny stuc'onts c.aiviv up 
from (he Fxp^av.^ Cunpiis, 
ihcve were cikn J2 tr,- ]4 \ov 
dinner. Since -he Ir.hlc only 
seals four, dinins has hi^on 
'al fre.'co.* 

Milociiine is croditcd with 
''fantastic sauerbralon" and 
Dick braf.f? he coojis the 
best mashed t>atatocs in the 
world. 

"I cook potatoes for one 
hour ~ \\\ case anyo:;e is 
interested." 

Privacy Ohsemd 

Sleeping quarters :tre Iho 
resporiSibility of tJicir occu- 
pants and privacy is observ- 
ed. Bruce, JRon and Uie pjp-- 
pies have the basement, 
llich and Dick have aii 
apartment in the back, Bob 
has a first floor room and 
the second floor is reserved 
for Vickie and Miloarjie. 

Any question about the 
•'conventionality" of tlie ar- 
rangemcnt is treated 
calmly. Ron returns to the 
•*respon.sibility'' basis. 

"We've taken the respon- 
sibility for the class all the 
way tlirough — v»-hat we 
studied, how we were 
graded. We had to liad the 
house, set up the house 
rules, determbe how we did 
the study. Through the peer 
evaluation committee we 
had to communicate to the 
students who failed — and 
tell them why they didn't 
pass^" 

Bob added, "It has been 
50 important to us that 
we're not going to take a 
chance on messing it up for 
someone else.". 

Dick raised a laugh with, 
"Beside^., Mnnann^ knn-A-fi 
tarate/' 

Dr. Wish, who comci to 
Portland l^1ch week to con- 
fer with class members, has 
been accused of **both inter- 
fering and not giving enoup.i 
direction." He feels this 

'^'Minle Says 



show-: lie has hit a fairly 

V/hcn iie stays for a day 
or so, ihr profcsor has tr.e 
privilege of slin^^inc: his 
slt?i']>i:ig bng dov/n cn tho 
living r-x-:n floor. On a re- 
cent lii^j^c he V V.S secondary 
tar;ict in a water balloon 
fight. 

"It foJt a bit cool/' he re- 
ported. 

Children Visit 

Dr. and Mrs. Wish have 
t}iroe chiklren. Each of tlie 
yoimgstcrs has nuvJc a trip 
to Poj*tland with the teacher 
and knows the seven 
"adult" niombers of his* 
larger family. 

Rich cN'pIains, "You get to 
I'MOV/ your professor. You 
Jon't ca!] him Doctor — you 
call him John. It's on a 
much more personal basis. 

Dick amplified, "Some 
profes.sors couldn't take it. 
We argue out our differ- 
ences — its sort of tough oa 
him." 

Dr. Wish admitted, "I 
would be other than honest 
if I presented a completely 
happy picture and said 
we've solved all tiie 
problems. It's an experi- 
mental program and we're 
feeling our way along." 

Even as he tries to tem- 
per his enthusiasm it breaks 
through. . 

"1 kno;v student attitudes 
aro. changed by this situa- 
tion. There is more real 
learning taking place. I can 
see a day ia a future gene- 
ration w*hcre much study 
will be gcnred like this — 
with a series uf "bcachlicad 



collegco" around tlie coun- 
try. 

'Tm convinced this is cnc 
p.irtial answer to student re- 
\olt apJ rebellion. Here they 
are not isohitcd in a box. 
The study has meaning." 

llie 35-year-old niarketing 
professor is also pleased 
that thei Schaol of Business 
is doing the pioneering in a 
field some rni;;iit think more 
typically liberal arts. 

A motion picture of the 
project, to be titKvd "Semi- 
nar in Soul" has been lihn- 
ed for the U.S. Oiiice of 
Education by Bruce Eittlc, 
jgraduate student in sociolo- 
gy. Howard Hoyt and Tom 
Kerr were cameramen and 
Sally Smith wrote the script, 

Dick Coolcy composed the 
two songs whicli will 
provide gui'.ar background 
for the movie. 
^ Assertive, yet oddly plain- 
tive, tlie theme song beings: 
"Come walking down 
through the city streets of 
Portland . . 

Luau Dcmco^et" 

••Hawaiian Luau" is 
theme of the 350 Dance Club 
party planned for Saturday, 
June M, at 7:30 p.m. at the 
Thunderbird Motel. 

Ken Golden's Orchestra 
will provide dance music at 
the event being arranged by 
Dr. and iMrs. Robert G. 
McKillop, diairmon, Mr. 
and Mrs. James Bergmann, j 
Mr. and Mrs. Dan A. Verba- 
gen, Mr. and Mrs. Phil L. 
Gettmann and Dr. and Mrs. 
Ted H. Lehman. 
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